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:ejpcct  Great  ^Tbings  from  GoD.  Bttempt  Great  Zbime  for  Go&. 

Our  Board  supports  at  the  present  time  in  Western  Turkey  five  boarding" 
schools,  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  pupils  ;  a  little  less  than  half 
of  whom  are  day  scholars.  We  have  also  forty-one  day  schools,  or  common 
schools,  as  thev  are  technicallv  called,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  pupils.  We 
give  as  our  frontispiece  this  month  the  last  graduating  class  in  the  school  in 
Smyrna,  as  a  specimen  of  the  pupils  in  our  boarding  schools  in  this  mission. 
We  are  sure  all  our  readers  will  admire  their  intelligent  faces  and  general 
bearing,  and  rejoice  in  what  has  been  accomplished  for  them  by  a  Christian 
education.  Those  who  "  tarry  bv  the  stuff"  in  the  home  land,  and  send  the 
supplies,  are  surely  entitled  to  share  with  the  faithful  teachers  in  the  hundred- 
fold reward. 

It  is  interestinof  to  know  that  the  results  of  the  burnino^  of  the  house  at 
IBourdour,  in  Turkey,  last  autumn  were  not  wholly  evil.  Miss  Bartlett  writes 
in  a  recent  letter:  "  When  we  left  Bourdour  the  feeling  toward  us  was  en- 
tirely changed  ;  people  were  then  not  only  willing  to  receive  us,  but  were 
taking  pains  to  seek  our  friendship.  Could  we  be  there  now  all  doors  would 
be  open,  and  the  pastor  savs  there  was  never  before  such  an  opening  in 
IBourdour  as  now." 

The  Morning  Star  arrived  at  Honolulu,  March  27th,  with  Miss  Little  from 
Xusaie,  Miss  Kinney  from  Ruk,  and  Miss  Fletcher  from  Mokil,  on  board. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  April  loth,  no  news  had  been  received  but  the  fact  of 
arrival. 
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It  is  said  that  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  heathen  converts  becomes  a 
missionary,  but  only  one  out  of  every  five  thousand  Christians  born  and 
reared  in  Christian  lands,  except  in  the  Moravian  Church,  vv-hich  has  one 
missionary  to  every  sixty-five  members  at  home. — £x. 

We  give  a  picture  of  our  school  building  at  Marsovan,  which  was  burned 
February.  It  was  sent  us  about  three  months  ago  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  the  necessary  appropriation  of  money  for  it,  and  with  many  joyful 
anticipations  as  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  that  the  larger  quarters  would 
afford.  At  the  time  of  writing,  April  3d,  the  condition  of  af^airs  in  Turkey 
remain  about  the  same.    The  matter  has  been  carefully  explained  to  the 
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United  States  Government,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  vigorous  movement  will 
soon  be  made  to  secure  indemnity,  and  to  protect  the  missionaries  and  mis- 
sion property.  No  word  has  as  yet  been  received  at  the  Board  Rooms  as  to 
the  statement  in  the  daily  papers  with  reference  to  the  mob  in  Cesarea. 

A  MISSIONARY  from  Japan  writes  :  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  during 
a  time  of  special  religious  interest,  most,  if  not  all  of  the  schoolgirls  con- 
fessed their  sins,  but  Mrs.  K.,  then  a  little  girl,  could  only  think  of  one 
really  wicked  thing  to  confess,  and  that  was  that  when  her  father  would  take 
her  upstairs  and  pray  with  her  before  allowing  her  to  go  to  school,  she  was 
impatient  because  she  was  afraid  of  being  late.    The  father  was  a  very  busy 
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business  man.  I  wonder  how  many  business  men  in  America  pray  with 
their  children  before  allowing  them  to  go  into  the  temptations  of  their  daily 
school  life. 

Our  Corhmittee  on  Junior  Work  have  issued  a  very  valuable  ''''Manual 
for  Junior  Auxiliaries  and  Toung  People's  Missio7tary  Societies^''  which 
promises  to  meet  a  need  which  has  long  been  felt  in  our  societies.  It  con- 
tains a  short  statement  of  work  accomplished  among  young  ladies  in  the 
three  Woman's  Boards  of  our  denomination,  a  model  constitution, 
complete  directions  for  organizing  a  missionary  society,  a  simple  code  for 
parliamentary  usage,  and  other  items  of  information.  It  also  contains  a 
covenant  card,  issued  last  year  by  the  ladies  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior, 
and  now  adopted  by  our  Board  as  well.  It  comprises  a  simple  pledge  to  make 
offerings  of  prayer,  time,  and  money  for  foreign  missions,  to  be  adopted  by 
individual  young  ladies  who  are  willing  to  carefully  and  earnestly  make  the 
pledge  their  own.  The  names  of  all  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  the 
covenant  are  to  be  entered  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  at  the  Board 
rooms,  both  in  Chicago  and  in  Boston.  A  significant  badge — a  silver  key — 
has  also  been  made,  which  all  covenanters  are  expected  to  wear  if  they  so 
desire.  The  cards  and  keys  will  be  sent  to  all  young  ladies  who  wish  to 
adopt  the  pledge,  on  application.  The  cards  are  free  ;  the  keys  thirty  cents 
each. 

Our  readers  have  noticed  that  the  names  of  married  ladies  in  the  different  missions 
are  added  to  the  Prayer  Calendar  this  year.  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter, 
— one  of  many, — shows  how  this  is  appreciated  by  these  valued  workers.  She  writes  : — 

"  I  WAS  very  much  siu^prised  and  gratified  when  I  opened  the  neat  little 
package  and  found  the  Calendar.  My  thoughts  ran  in  this  wise  :  How 
lovely  in  them  to  send  it,  and  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  be  remembered  in  it ; 
but  of  course  that  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  interest  of  the  Board  very 
naturally  and  properly  centers  in  the  teachers  and  physicians  they  have  sent 
out,  and  in  those  married  ladies  who  are  able  to  engage  directly  in  the  work. 
Those  of  us  v/ho  can  only  do  what  we  would  do  as  pastors'  wives  at  home, 
are  entitled  to  no  more  sympathy  than  those  home  workers,  except  as  we 
suffer  from  an  isolated  life,  and  in  being  separated  from  our  children.  Even 
this  last  trial  is  so  tempered  by  God's  wonderful  goodness  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  covenant  promises,  that  we  look  up  through  our  tears  and  praise  and 
bless  his  holy  name.  So  I  soliloquized  as  I  began  to  examine  the  Calendar, 
and  I  even  overlooked  the  page  that  contained  my  name,  till  my  daughter 
drew  my  attention  to  it.  Then  my  heart  melted.  I  felt  so  unworthy,  and 
yet  so  happy,  to  have  a  remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  my  sisters  at  home.  I 
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looked  up  the  text,  and  a  flood  of  comfort,  and  courage,  and  new  consecra- 
tion filled  my  soul.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  same  text  is  given  to  the 
groups  of  missionary  wives  scattered  over  the  world.  It  will  unite  us  to 
each  other  more  closely,  and  will  give  us  stimulus  through  the  year.  Most 
of  us  are  obliged  to  give  a  good  deal  of  time  to  our  home  duties.  Pray  that 
amid  all  the  secularities  of  life  we  may  '  glorify  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
and  '  fulfill  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness  and  the  work  of  faith  with 
power.'  I  am  glad  that  the  various  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
have  a  place  in  the  Calendar,  for  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  help  to  bear 
your  burdens  as  well  as  for  you  to  bear  ours." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF    WOMAN  IN  TURKEY. 

BY  REV.    C.   C.  TRACY. 

The  acceptance  in  Turkey  of  the  idea  of  the  education  of  woman,  con- 
stitutes the  dawn  of  a  new  era.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  to  be  so  digjiified. 

1.  Because  it  makes  an  end  of  that  damaging  heresy, — the  denial  to  one 
half  of  mankind  of  the  worth  and  sanctity  accorded  to  the  other  half. 
Poetical  regard  of  woman,  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  story  and  song, 
is  of  small  consequence.  Though  she  be  thought  beautiful  as  the  houris, 
though  she  be  regarded  as  the  finest  ornament  of  the  house,  and  be  so  doted 
upon  as  to  rule  the  realm  by  her  influence,  that  does  not  save  her  from 
degradation.  The  regard  in  which  favorites  are  held  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  The  estimation  of  woman  as  such  is  the  point,  not  the  estimate 
of  her  as  a  beauty  or  a  favorite.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  education  of  girls 
as  carried  on  in  our  mission  fields,  is  the  elevation  of  woman  according  to 
the  gospel  standard, — to  dignity  and  regard  equal  to  that  of  the  man.  She 
is  not  to  be  a  secondary  planet  revolving  around  him.  They  are  rather 
binary  stars,  revolving  around  a  common  center.  Man  may  be  chief,  in 
some  respects,  but  in  no  such  way  as  deprives  her  of  rights  and  reverence 
equal  to  his.  The  Orientals  acknowledge  a  good  deal  when  they  accept  the 
truth  of  the  Western  ideal  in  the  education  of  woman.  The  intelligent  have 
accepted  it.  They  want  their  women  to  be  what  Western  women  are,  in 
training,  capability,  and  influence.    This  is  a  great  change  of  sentiment. 

2.  Because  it  doubles  the  power  acting  for  the  elevation  of  society.  Chil- 
dren can  never  be  * 'brought  up"  in  any  good  sense  while  motherhood 
is  "down."  The  mothers  make  the  race  to  be  whatever  it  is.  What 
is  to  be  expected  when  the  mother  is  a  child  to  begin  with — an  ignorant 
and  inferior  being  all  her  life.?  There  is  nothing  that  shows  itself  more 
surprisingly  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  evangelization,  than  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  education  of  mothers  as  manifested  in  their  children.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  children  of  educated  mothers  and  those  of  the  uneducated,  is 
sometimes  such  that  you  might  suppose  them  born  in  different  centuries,  half 
a  millennium  apart.  The  child  of  the  educated  mother  is  altogether  superior 
to  the  other  in  intelligence,  in  thoughtfulness,  in  power  to  grasp  ideas.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  case  of  those  trained  according  to  a 
sound  religious  and  moral  system,  in  the  common  sense  character  of  their 
ideas,  in  their  freedom  from  enslaving  superstitious  notions,  in  their  grasp  of 
life  and  work,  in  their  public  spirit. 

The  value  to  the  people  of  any  country  or  education  founded  on  the  basis 
of  evangelical  Christianity,  is  simply  unspeakable.  The  people  of  our  own 
favored  land  do  not  half  appreciate  the  blessing.  Given,  in  any  land,  intel- 
ligent Christian  mothers,  the  success  of  the  country  is  assured. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  full  success  has  been  attained  in  this  regard  in 
Turkev.  A  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  successive  classes 
of  educated  girls  going  out  year  by  year  from  the  institutions  established  for 
them  in  various  parts  of  the  land.  Look  at  the  group  of  girls  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  magazine.  Think  of  the  difference  which  those  years  of  tuition 
under  the  influence  of  excellent  and  sensible  teachers  will  make  in  their 
future  lives  !  How  much  riper  they  are  in  judgment,  how  greatly  broadened 
in  their  views,  how  much  more  exalted  in  their  ideas  !  How  different  will 
be  their  influence  in  society  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  never 
been  to  school. 

I  have  concluded,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  that  the  acceptance  of  our 
idea  of  the  education  of  woman  has,  in  the  more  progressive  communities  of 
Turkey,  had  the  eflect  to  postpone  marriage  three  or  four  years.  That 
means  that  girls,  instead  of  being  married  oft*  without  much  of  a  mind  of 
their  own  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  go  to  school  three  or  four 
years,  are  developed  mentally  and  moralh^,  as  well  as  physically,  and  then 
marrv  with  their  own  consent,  and  become  the  intelligent  heads  of  house- 
holds.   That  alone  speaks  volumes. 

The  desire  for  education  is  ever  on  the  increase  as  concerns  the  rising 
generation  of  women  in  the  empire.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  long  in 
the  field  remember  days  when  a  single  girls'  boarding  school  for  a  whole 
mission  was  with  great  difficulty  supplied  with  pupils.  It  was  too  great  an 
innovation  to  be  accepted.  Parents  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition  to 
allow  their  daughters  to  be  educated,  even  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  was 
thought  foolish,  if  not  improper.  What  use  could  girls  make  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar?  How  great  is  the  change  now  manifest ! 
Parents  are  glad  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  education  of  their  daughters. 
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For  them  to  remain  illiterate  is  a  disgrace.  Every  girls'  school,  large  or 
small,  is  a  power.    It  is  lifting  up  womanhood  ;  hence  the  race. 

The  elevating  power  which  educated  women  are  exerting  is  especially 
manifest  in  their  office  as  teachers  of  the  young.  The  educated  girls  are 
carrying  their  end  in  the  school  system  quite  as  well  as  the  young  men. 
They  have  long  been  doing  it ;  and  now  that  the  kindergarten  has  come  into 
vogue,  they  are  doing  a  still  greater  work.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  a 
new  age  has  dawned  in  Turkey  in  consequence  of  this  movement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  woman. 


INDIA. 

SOME  PHASES  OF  EVANGELISTIC  WORK. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  S.  HUME. 

Our  first  illustration  is  that  of  a  Bible  woman,  Tsanguna  Bai,  of  Bomba}'. 
One  of  the  bearers  of  "  good  tidings"  or  the  "  evangel"  to  many  homes  in 
and  about  Bombay.  She  is  a  quiet,  unassuming,  faithful  woman,  who  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  has  been,  Bible  in  hand,  doing  the  house-to-house 
visiting  that  all  Bible  women  and  Bible  readers  are  wont  to  do. 

One  day's  visits  will  tell  the  story  of  her  work.  In  a  city  like  Bombay 
the  women  in  a  home  are  not  ready  for  calls  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  must  provide  the  morning  meal,  help  the  husband  and  children, 
the  parents-in-law  and  others  to  their  ablutions,  idol  worship,  etc.  ;  then 
their  own  house  worship  and  work,  with  perhaps  the  necessary  rounds  in  the 
fulfillment  of  some  vow  ;  the  marketing  and  drawing  of  water  in  preparation 
for  the  next  meal — the  noon-day  lunch  ;  as  well  as  the  work  in  anticipation 
for  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day,  which  comes  in  the  evening.  Times  and 
habits  differ  in  the  homes  of  those  of  varied  occupations  ;  but  the  above  is 
the  case  in  multitudes  of  homes.  So  that  the  women  have  their  idler  hours 
in  the  home  between  lo  A.  M.  and  3  p.  m.  Hence  it  is  that  our  city  Bible 
women  must  work  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  find  the  women  at 
liberty  to  hear  their  message.  And  so  it  was  that  Tsanguna  Bai  and  I  set 
out  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning  to  go  her  rounds.  The  first  call  was  made  in 
the  house  of  a  low  caste,  though  half  Christian  family.  The  husband  was  a 
mason  contractor.  His  first  wife  was  blessed  with  one  child,  a  daughter. 
As  no  son  was  given  them  he  brought  a  young  second  wife  into  the  family. 
She  became  the  mother  of  six  children.  This  double  family  came  many 
years  since  to  live  in  Bombay.  They  rented  rooms  in  a  large  tenement 
house,  in  which  lived  some  of  our  native  Christians.    Two  of  their  nieces 
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had  been  for  some  time  gathered  into  our  boarding  school.  The  pastor  and 
Tsanguna  Bai  discovered  the  family.  Little  by  little  they  were  persuaded  to 
send  the  children  to  school  (the  daughter  of  the  first  wife  had  been  mar- 
ried in  infancy  to  a  Hindu),  and  four  were  brought  into  the  Christian  school. 
The  second  wife  grew  interested  in  the  Truth,  and  soon  decided  that  she 
must  be  baptized. 

The  church  welcomed  her,  and  a  touching  sight  it  had  been,  some  weeks 
previous  to  our  visit,  to  see  that  little  woman  bravely  go  forward  with  the 

four  younger  children  to  receive  bap- 
tism. And  this  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband  and  the  older  first  wife. 
Tsanguna  Bai's  visits  were  continued 
in  the  earnest  hope  of  teaching  her 
pupil,  now  a  Christian,  to  read.  We 
also  hoped  for  the  conversion  of  the 
first  wife.  Our  visit  that  morning 
encouraged  us.  The  lesson  of  the 
younger — her  text  with  such  labor — 
had  been  committed  to  memory.  She 
told  the  last  Bible  story,  as  best  she 
could  remember  it,  and  then  we  talked 
to  both  women  of  the  children  in 
school,  and  of  what  they  were  learn- 
ing, when  the  older  woman  said,  "I 
have  learned  a  verse !  Hear  my 
verse  !  More  than  glad  we  listened, 
and  asked  her  who  had  been  her 
teacher?  "Little  Sundra,"  she  re- 
plied. It  was  the  youngest  of  the 
four  who  had  entered  school.  She 
is  only  seven  vears  old,  but  she  keeps 
"  Lambs  Fed  "  in  her  mind,  and  comes 
TSANGUNA  BAI.  homc  to  tcach  us.    The  little  stanza 

of  a  hymn,  at  the  close  of  each  lesson,  is  always  sung  at  school.  We  then 
found  that  the  five-year-old  sister  was  lisping  the  hymn,  and  the  two  mothers 
learning  the  Scripture  texts  and  lessons  from  the  little  one,  not  yet  able  to 
read,  and  only  in  the  primary  class.  It  was  no  new  thing  ;  the  school  was 
the  evangelist,  even  in  its  primary  work  !  Then  the  older  woman  asked  with 
earnestness,  "When  are  you  going  to  baptize  me?  We  are  all  Christian 
now."    We  talked  of  Christ,  and  prayed  with  her  that  she  might  be  true« 
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Knowing  as  we  did  that  there  w'as  no  loss  of  caste  for  her  to  bear,  and  no 
trial  from  the  second  wife,  who  was  a  Christian,  we  wondered  what  her  test 
might  be.  It  came  soon  after,  when  her  relatives,  learning  of  her  desire  to 
be  baptized,  tried  to  turn  her  husband  against  her  by  summoning  false 
witnesses  against  her  character. 

She  was  quiet  through  weeks  of  trial  and  questioning,  and  grew  only 
more  resolute  in  her  determination  to  unite  herself  with,  the  Christians. 
When  she  was  ready,  the  husband,  instead  of  opposing  her,  himself  asked 
for  baptism  !  He  had  not  been  a  reliable  man,  and  a  man  with  two  wdves  is 
not  allowed  membership  in  our  churches,  so  the  first  wife  stood  alone  when 
she  confessed  Christ  before  men. 

After  that  visit  we  went  to  a  room  near  by,  to  pray  with  one  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  women  who  had  long  been  ill.  And  again  to  another  room  in  the  same 
building  to  see  another  Christian  woman,  whose  little  boy  was  very  ill.  In 
both  rooms  the  "  poverty  of  the  native  Christians"  was  clearly  manifest,  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  it  needed  for  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  heart  and 
soul,  the  gratitude  for  the  offered  prayer,  and  the  "  hope  that  I  can  come  to 
our  meeting  next  week,"  the  abiding  there  of  Christ's  blessed  evangel  and 
peace. 

Next  we  went  to  another  large  tenement  house  a  short  distance  away. 
There  were  no  Christians  there.  Women,  half-invalided  men,  young  and 
old,  crowded  around  us  in  the  halls,  and  many  women  watched  from  differ- 
ent doors,  some  beckoning  us  to  their  rooms,  some  silent  and  holding  back. 
We  waited  a  moment  as  Tsanguna  Bai  led  the  way  into  a  back  hall.  There,, 
eagerly  watching  from  behind  a  door,  stood  a  woman  to  welcome  us.  "My 
room  is  clean  and  ready,"  she  said  ;  "My  son  is  better  to-day,  and  I  can 
listen  all  the  time.  The  men  were  out  there,  so  I  could  not  meet  you,  but 
the  other  women  will  come  in  here  if  you  will  sign  to  them."  They  were 
called  ;  and  with  eleven  women  around,  huddled  together  on  the  floor,  and 
the  invalid  son — a  young  man — seated  on  his  cot,  Tsanguna  Bai  read  and  told 
her  story  of  Christ's  love  for  every  man.  The  young  man  knew  it  all,  as  he 
had  attended  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Scotch  missionaries,  and  there  had 
come  to  his  heart  the  Truth.  Though  not  yet  baptized,  and  possibly  not 
convinced  of  his  personal  need  of  a  Saviour,  still  his  faith  in  Hinduism  was 
gone.  His  desire  that  his  mother — a  widow — and  others  should  know  the 
things  whereof  he  had  heard,  had  been  awakened,  and  the  result  was  a  wel- 
come to  the  Bible  woman  in  their  little  room,  and  to  all  who  would  come 
there  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  better  furnished  "corner  room" — in  the  third  story 
of  another  and  a  more  aristocratic  tenement — of  an  Abyssinian  woman.  Less 
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attractive  in  appearance  than  our  Hindu  friends,  but  more  earnest  than  many" 
in  her  welcome,  was  this  poor  daughter  of  a  slave,  who  was  born  in  the  royaL 
home  of  a  princely  khoja.  By  unfair  proceedings,  too  long  and  too  sad  to 
relate,  she  had  been  driven  from  the  home.  Her  right  as  an  adopted  wife 
was  withdrawn,  and  she  was  obliged  to  live  alone.  An  allowance,  which 
sustained  her,  with  a  poorer  slave  to  protect  her,  was  all  she  had  in  life. 
When  in  sorrow  she  bewailed  her  lot.  Some  women  in  an  adjoining  room 
overheard  her,  and  soon  they  told  her  of  the  Christian  women  who  some- 
times visited  them,  and  who  "comfort  those  in  sorrow."  Her  heart  was 
touched,  and  when  our  women  next  went  to  that  house  an  arrangement  was 
made  regularly  to  visit  her.  Her  language  in  the  khoja  home  was  Guze- 
rati,  but  she  had  learned  to  read,  and  understood  Marathi. 

And  so  the  day  was  spent,  and  alwa}'s  is  spent,  by  those  who  visit  from 
house  to  house,  in  the  lanes  or  tenements  of  the  poor,  or  in  the  wealthier 
apartments  or  zenanas  of  the  rich,  in  the  giving  of  Christ's  word  to  needy 
souls, — often  to  learn  that  a  child  or  a  lad  from  some  mission  school  has  been 
a  herald  of  good  tidings  in  the  home  before  the  appointed  evangelist  has 
been  seen  or  known. 

The  second  illustration  presents  a  progressive  Hindu  family  in  the  village 
of  Parel,  one  of  the  outskirts  of  Bombay.  The  father  is  a  wealthy  land- 
owner, of  the  warrior  caste,  and  is  employed  in  the  waterworks  of  Bombay. 
He  speaks  English,  and  is  in  every  way  friendly  to  Europeans  and  to  mis- 
sionaries. This  fact  has  frequently  brought  trouble  to  the  family,  but  he  is 
in  many  ways  independent.  It  was  owing  to  the  visit  of  a  Bible  woman 
that  the  family  first  became  interested.  Then  the  desire  for  a  school  for  the 
girls  filled  their  hearts.  Thinking  that  missionaries  would  sooner  attend  to 
their  needs  in  the  line  of  Sabbath-school  work,  their  first  invitation  was  that 
we  should  open  in  their  home  a  Sabbath  school  for  women  and  girls.  This 
was  done,  and  has  for  years  been  continued.  Then  followed  the  appeal  for 
a  day  school  for  the  girls.  This,  too,  has  been  continued  steadilv  since  it 
was  begun.  This  picture  would  be  an  impossibility  in  most  Hindu  families. 
It  is  not  customary  for  a  Hindu  woman  to  be  seated  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  nor  for  a  daughter-in-law  to  be  seated  near  or  before  her  parents- 
in-law  ;  but  all  these  things  have  been  done  in  our  little  group.  The  four 
sons  are  those  on  whose  heads  are  caps.  The  eldest  stands  behind  the 
others,  between  his  two  sisters  ;  and  his  wife  is  the  little  girl  to  the  right, 
behind  our  good  friend  and  cordial  hostess,  the  mother-in-law.  The  eldest 
daughter,  holding  her  first  little  infant,  was  a  girl  of  fifteen  (though  she  had 
been  married  for  some  years)  when  this  picture  was  taken.  Her  husband 
refused  to  appear  in  a  picture  of  such  performances.     Through  the  little- 
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girls  of  the  school,  mothers  and  relatives  in  many  homes  in  two  large  vil- 
lages and  in  the  city  itself  have  been  opened  to  the  missionaries  and  to  the 
Bible  w^omen  whatever  their  caste  before  baptism  may  have  been  ;  and  so  we 
praise  God  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  and  must  be  one  of  the  varieties 
of  evangelistic  work. 

The  third  illustration  is  that  of  a  young  Christian  bridal  couple,  both 
trained  in  the  Christian  school  in  Bombay.  It  was  taken  just  before  they  set 
out  together  to  work  in  a  village  in  the  Konkan,  sixteen  miles  from  their 
nearest  Christian  neighbors.  The  bride  was  eighteen,  the  groom  twenty- 
one. 


PICTURES    OF    MISSIONARY    LIFE.  — A     PEEP    AT  THE 

WORK  IN  MADURA. 

BY  MRS.   F.  E.  CLARK. 

We  have  all  read  in  Life  and  Light  of  the  work  in  Madura,  and  the 
names  of  our  missionaries  there  are  familiar  to  many  of  us.  We  think  we 
know  something  about  the  girls'  schools,  and  about  the  work  of  the  Bible 
women,  and  about  the  medical  work;  but  how  different  it  all  seems  to  one 
who  has  the  privilege  of  coming  right  here  to  Madura  to  see  it.  How  much 
more  real  the  work  of  the  Bible  women  seems  as  we  see  a  happy  company 
of  our  dusky-faced  sisters  sitting  down  together  for  their  morning  hour  of 
Bible  study  with  Miss  Swift.  What  a  different  meaning  the  words  "  Ma- 
dura Girls'  School"  have,  after  visiting  the  school  buildings  with  Miss  Noyes^ 
and  hearing  some  of  the  recitations.  And  what  vivid  pictures  remain  in 
one's  mind  after  going  v\^ith  Miss  Dency  Root  to  one  or  two  of  her  Sunday 
schools.  Let  me  invite  you  all  to  come  with  me  to  one  of  the  mission 
Bungalows,  and  see  for  yourselves  what  one  of  our  missionaries  is  doing. 
It  is  half  past  eight  in  the  morning.  The  missionaries  had  early  tea  at 
seven  o'clock,  for  they  must  begin  work  as  early  as  possible,  before  the  heat 
of  the  day  comes  on.  Already,  even  at  this  hour,  the  blazing  January  sun 
beats  down  upon  us  with  fierce  heat,  but  with  our  pith  hats  and  puggarees 
and  with  our  white  umbrellas,  we  shall  not  mind  a  short  walk.  On  our  way 
we  pass  Dr.  Root's  hospital,  which  is  nearly  finished ;  and  as  we  look  at 
the  pleasant  wards,  so  conveniently  arranged,  we  rejoice  for  her  that  she  is 
to  have  such  opportunities  for  work.  Do  you  see  this  large,  low  building 
with  the  broad,  sloping  roof,  and  wide  veranda?  This  is  the  young  ladies^ 
bungalow  how  cool  and  inviting  it  looks,  for  we  are  very  warm,  though  our 
walk  has  been  a  short  one.    And  here  are  the  young  ladies  coming  out  ta 
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meet  us,  Miss  Swift  and  Aliss  Minnie  Root  and  Miss  Dency  Root.  How 
bright,  and  fresh,  and  pretty  they  all  look  in  their  white  dresses  !  Surely  life 
in  India  must  agree  with  them,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  appearances.  As  we 
sit  down  beside  them  and  look  at  their  happy  faces,  and  listen  to  their 
•earnest  words,  as  they  tell  us  something  of  their  daily  life  here  in  Madura, 
as  we  see  their  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  their  love  for  those  whom 
they  are  trying  to  help,  we  feel  sure  that  the  missionary  life  must  be  a  happv 
one,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  and  privations  it  involves.  But  we  must  not 
stop  for  a  long  chat  now,  for  Miss  Swift  wants  us  to  go  in  and  see  her  Bible 
women.  Just  look  into  this  little  room  and  see  what  an  interesting  company 
you  will  find.  Here  are  about  a  dozen  Tamil  women  who  have  come  for 
an  hour  of  Bible  study  with  Miss  Swift.  What  a  feeling  of  sympathy  rises 
in  our  hearts  as  we  look  at  their  brown  faces How  we  wish  we  could  talk 
with  them  and  could  understand  all  that  they  have  to  tell  about  their  work ! 
Here  they  sit  around  three  sides  of  the  room  with  their  Bibles  open  before 
them,  and  an  earnest  look  of  expectancy  on  their  faces.  And  how  those 
faces  brighten  up  as  they  hear  that  we  are  from  Boston,  and  are  familiar  with 
the  rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board  !  How  picturesque  they  are  with  their 
bright  red  clothes,  and  their  earrings,  and  nose  jewels,  and  bracelets  !  As 
they  sit  here  in  this  cool,  quiet,  little  room,  all  listening  so  intently  to  Miss 
Swift  as  she  reads  the  Scripture  passage,  the  whole  scene  makes  a  very  vivid 
picture  which  we  shall  always  carry  in  our  memories.  As  they  lift  their 
voices  in  a  Christian  hymn  and  then  bow  their  heads  in  reverent  prayer,  our 
hearts  are  deeply  touched,  and  afterward,  as  we  hear  Miss  Swift  tell  of  the 
work  that  these  women  have  done,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made, 
we  feel  that  we  can  never  forget  this  little  company.  Hereafter,  any  allusion 
to  the  work  of  Bible  women  in  India  will  always  recall  this  picture  to  our 
minds,  and  we  rejoice  that  by  our  sympathy,  our  prayers,  and  our  gifts,  we 
can  have  some  little  share  in  this  good  work. 
Madura,  Jan.  27,  '93. 
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HOW  IT  LOOKS   IN  HONOLULU. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  from  Mrs. 
Colman,  daughter  of  a  former  missionary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  :  — 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  about  my  experience  at  the  prayer  meeting  at  Kawa- 
rahau  Church.    Let  me  go  back  a  little  of  that ;  first,  on  Monday  afternoon, 

about  half  past  four,  W  dropped  in  here  on  his  way  home  from  the  mass 

tneeting.    I  had  not  seen  any  one  who  was  there  at  that  time,  and  I  asked 
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him  about  it.  To  tell  the  truth  I  had  somewhat  lost  interest  in  the  meeting, 
for  at  noon  the  queen  had  issued  the  manifesto,  which  appears  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  Gazette  extra  of  January  iSth,  and  I  thought  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  divide  the  foreign  element,  and  perhaps  patch 
up  affairs  for  a  time.  But  I  was  mistaken,  it  seems;  for  when  W.  told  me 
diat  afternoon  after  the  meeting  that  the  public  would  take  no  notice  of  that 
manifesto  she  published  in  the  morning,  but  that  the  United  States  marines 
would  land  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  next  morning  a  Provisional  Government 
would  be  formed,  which  would  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  government 
buildings,  etc.,  and  declare  the  throne  vacant,  I  was  struck  dumb,  as  it 
were.  I  really  felt  as  if  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  It  seemed  so  unreal  that 
the  long-talked-of  day  had  come  at  last.  At  night  I  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
I  thought  it  all  over  and  over,  what  it  really  meant.  I  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  it  from  the  side  of  the  Hawaiians  ;  in  fact  I  felt  I  w^as  a  true  Hawaiian.  I 
love  the  country  and  the  flag  better  than  any  other,  and  it  seemed  to  come 
over  me  as  it  has  to  so  many  of  them,  a  sense  of  desolation  that  we  were  going 
to  lose  our  flag,  and  that  we  would  not  be  Hawaiians  any  more.  My  heart 
went  out  to  them  all.  I  longed  to  go  to  them,  to  make  them  feel  how  much 
I  loved  them,  and  how  my  heart  ached  with  theirs  because  of  this  day  that 
had  come  to  them  through  the  selfishness  and  wickedness  of  the  queen  and 
her  bad  advisers. 

I  longed  for  Wednesday  evening  to  come,  so  that  I  could  go  over  to  their 
weekly  meeting  and  show  myself  among  them,  and  let  them  feel  that  my  heart 
was  beating  with  theirs.  When  the  time  came  I  went.  There  was  only  a 
small  gathering ;  only  the  faithful  ones,  perhaps,  who  felt  that  the  house  of 
God  was  a  house  of  refuge  for  them.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Parker,  read  the  46th 
Psalm,  and  with  a  few  simple,  direct  words  led  their  troubled  hearts  away 
from  the  scenes  outside  to  "  God,  their  refuge  and  strength."  After  he  had 
ceased  speaking  a  woman  rose,  and  throwing  up  her  hands  as  though  to  help 
her  heart  to  pour  forth  her  ci*y,  she  uttered  such  a  prayer  to  God  as  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  could  repeat  it,  but  I  could  not 
reproduce  the  tones  which  were  so  speaking  of  themselves  that  a  friend  who- 
was  with  me  could  tell  me  almost  all  she  said,  it  seemed  to  me,  although 
the  language  was  foreign  to  her  ;  it  was  the  wail  of  a  desolate  heart.  Oh 
how  she    poured  it  out!     Never  did  "refuge"  in  English  sound  like 

punhonna'*  as  she  uttered  it.  After  her  first  cry  her  tones  changed  ta 
pleading.  "  We  know  it  all,"  she  said,  only  I  cannot  say  what  she  did,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  English  to  express  it ;  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  conscious 
humiliation,  not  one  tone  or  suggestion* of  bitterness,  but  as  though  she  fully 
realized  that  it  was  because  our  people  were  now  only  reaping  the  just  and 
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!  inevitable  consequences ;  and  then  again  the  tones  of  lier  voice  changed, 
grew  cahner,  and  yet  seemed  to  rise  in  triumphant  faith,  satisfied,  happy 
in  Jehovali,  our  refuge,  our  strength,  our  king;  as  though  that  made  up 
for  everything,  loss  of  country,  monarch,  everything ;  and  so,  as  she  sat 
down,  a  sense  of  comfort,  blessedness,  and  peace  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  atmosphere.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  now  is  the  time  to  work 
and  pray  for  the  Hawaiian  people,  for  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity." 

Just  as  soon  as  this  woman  was  seated  I  heard  a  voice  on  mv  right,  and 
turning,  looked  into  the  face  of  a  native  man,  and  it  was  a  look  that  thrilled 
me  through  and  through.  His  face  fairly  shone  ;  his  tones  were  low,  yet  full 
of  quiet  exultation.  It  was  as  though  he  took  up  her  closing  words  and 
carried  the  spirit  on.  I  cannot  describe  his  short  address  any  more  than  I 
can  her  prayer.  The  burden  of  it  w^as  of  calm  assurance  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  in  this  movement,  and  that  out  of  it  in  some  way  or  other  God 
would  bring  great  blessings  to  the  Hawaiian  people,  though  now  they  were 
cast  down  and  full  of  fear  and  trouble.  That  woman's  prayers,  that  man's 
face,  and  the  impression  his  words  made  upon  me,  were  an  experience  I  can 
never  forget.  Oh  how  glad  I  was  to  be  there  !  After  those  two,  one  and 
another  spoke  and  prayed,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  all  ;  but  in  all  tlie  same 
spirit,  and  bringing  the  same  sense  of  bereavement  truly,  but  also  of  comfort 
in  the  eternal  Father  which  none  could  take  from  them,  and  of  faith  and  trust 
in  his  overruling  love  and  power.  Not  one  asked  that  their  queen,  their 
"Makna,"  should  be  reinstated,  but  they  prayed  most  earnestly  for  her,  that 
God  would  make  her  la?ia-kila  over  the  sins  that  had  encompassed  her. 
Last  of  all,  just  as  the  hour  came  to  a  close,  Josepa  stood  up.  Josepa  and 
Kauhane,  you  know  if  you  have  read  the  legislative  reports  at  all,  have  been 
the  only  two  Hawaiians  who  have  stood  up  noblv  and  boldly  for  the  right, 
incorruptible,  a  lasting  honor  to  the  Hawaiian  race.  Josepa  then  said  the 
last  words  to  us  that  night,  and  they  made  me  feel  that  a  hero  was  speaking, 
so  strong,  so  full  of  noble,  earnest  faith  and  purpose,  as  though  to  him,  who 
had  been  so  bravely  fighting  a  battle  with  wickedness  and  sin  for  eight  long 
months  in  the  House  with  those  who  were  determined,  through  their  own 
greed  of  power  and  gain,  to  ruin  his  people,  of  whom  they  were  most 
unworthy  representatives, — as  though  to  him  this  change  that  was  making 
them  so  kanmaha  was  a  great  victory  ;  and  yet  you  could  feel  all  through  his 
words  and  tones  that  seemed  so  grand  and  strong,  you  could  feel  that  he  did 
not  forget  the  price  his  people  were  paying  for  this  victoiy  ;  that  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country  was  as  dear  to  him  as  to  them  ;  that  he,  too,  loved  the 
dear  flag  as  well  as  we.    Oh  I  wish  I  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  the 
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power  of  expression,  to  make  others  feel  all  that  I  did  in  that  short  hour  I 
Then  it  should  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  very  interesting,  this  truly 
wonderful  people,  for  it  certainly  was  an  hour  to  be  remembered.  It  was  an 
hour  of  victory. 

I  wish  all  the  people  could  feel  as  that  small  handful  felt  that  night ! 
The  future  of  their  country  would  indeed  be  assured,  safe  in  their  hands ; 
but  they  are  the  easy  prey  of  evil-minded,  designing  foreigners,  who  care 
not  one  atom  for  them,  but  only  use  them  for  their  own  lust  and  greed.  If 
the  United  States  takes  us  under  her  wing  we  shall  be  in  stormy  seas  still ; 
but  she  will  be  an  intelligent  pilot,  I  hope,  and  we  can  work  better  and  have 
more  hope  of  weathering  the  gale  if  she  is  at  the  helm.  But  if  we  sit  back 
at  ease,  and  imagine  "  w^e  are  all  right  now,"  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  in 
the  depths  again.  .  .  .  These  wicked,  selfish  men  wdio  have  been  thrust  into 
the  background  for  a  time  are  not  changed  ;  they  are  only  biding  their  time. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  our  liberty."  It  we  could  only  remember 
it! 

I  shrink  from  the  time  when  things  will  calm  down,  the  foreign  element 
divide  up  again,  and  the  wrangling  begin  once  more ;  but  I  do  think  there 
will  be  Jess  of  that  discontent  and  disappointment  now  that  crept  all  over 
the  country  before,  after  the  Revolution  of  1887,  if  we  are  really  annexed, 
because  the  great  majority  will  find  such  satisfaction  in  that,  and  there  will 
be  such  an  impetus  given  to  work,  that  people  will  not  have  time  to  be  dis- 
satisfied as  they  were  before,  because  they  did  not  get  offices  and  government 
positions  in  reward  for  their  service  during  the  Revolution.  Annexation 
will  be  their  great  reward  now. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  America  will  listen  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  annex  the  islands  ;  because  that  is  what  the  great  majority  of 
foreign  residents  and  not  a  few  Hawaiians  desire.  Lima  Navne,  W.'s  right 
hand  man  in  Sunday  school,  and  a  painter  by  trade,  said  to  W.  the  other 
day,  "  I'm  a  mechanic,  and  what  is  good  for  the  white  mechanic  is  good  for 
me  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  this  change."  And  I  know'  there  are  others  who  feel 
the  same  wa}' ;  but  many  are  full  of  fear.  One  of  the  nurses  at  the  hospital 
told  me  the  other  day  that  one  of  their  Hawaiian  nurses  said  to  her,  "  What 
will  become  of  us?  Do  you  think  they  will  let  us  stay  in  the  mountains.''" 
The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  they  would  be  driven  away  from  their  homes, 
md  would  they  be  allowed  to  have  the  mountains  for  a  refuge  ?  They  are 
told  by  evil-minded  men  how  the  Indians  have  been  treated  in  America,  and 
that  the  foreigners  will  want  their  lands,  and  will  drive  them  away  as  they 
fhave  the  Indians. 


THE  ZULU  SANITARIUM. 

A  recent  letter  from  Miss  Phelps,  of  Inanda  Seminary,  written  at  the  new  Sanita- 
rium in  Maritzburg,  gives  the  following  interesting  item  with  reference  to  it.  She 
M-rites  : — 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear  about  our  sanitarium,  to  which  the  Wom- 
an's Board,  through  its  various  branches  and  missionary  societies,  has  so 
generously  contributed.  I  think  you  ah'eady  know  that  a  place  has  been 
bought,  at  a  very  reasonable  price  as  property  goes  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  seemed  to  presume  upon  the  generositv  of  our  supporters  at 
home  in  purchasing  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  had  been 
granted  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  decided  in  our  mission  meeting  last  Jul}' 
that  the  amount  'granted  was  not  sufficient  to  build  a  house  that  would  in  any 
way  meet  the  need  of  the  mission.  When,  therefore,  this  property  was 
offered  for  sale,  we  bought  it,  believing  that  our  young  lady  friends,  who 
have  been  willing  to  provide  a  resting  place  for  their  representatives  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  would  assume  the  additional  cost.  Surely  they  will  not 
disappoint  our  faith.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  propose  to  furnish  the  building  very  completely.  A  few  arti- 
cles have  been  donated  by  the  missionaries  and  two  colonial  friends,  and 
enough  money  has  been  given  to  buy  a  stove,  a  dining-room  table,  and  a  few 
chairs.  It  has  devolved  upon  me  as  chairman  of  the  sanitarium  committee, 
to  take  measures  to  get  the  house  into  a  habitable  condition  at  once,  if  it  was 
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to  be  of  use  to  the  teacliers  in  our  boarding  schools  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. I  have,  therefore,  invested  about  forty  dollars  in  necessary  furnish- 
ings, with  the  hope  that  in  time  some  friends  at  home  might  like  to  be  share- 
holders in  this  enterprise.  I  stand  ready  to  part  with  some  of  my  shares  if 
anyone  wants  to  buy.  The  interest  will  not  be  in  gold  or  silver,  but  I 
trust  it  will  appear  in  the  renewed  vigor  and  prolonged  usefulness  of  the 
weary  ones  who  resort  to  this  resting  place. 

Five  teachers  from  our  boarding  schools  have  been  spending  some  weeks  of 
this  hot  season  here.  They  find  it  far  enough  from  town  to  afford  the  quiet 
rest  of  a  home  in  the  country,  and  yet  near  enough  to  the  city  of  Maritzburg 
— less  than  two  miles  away — to  make  it  possible  to  sometimes  attend  a 
religious  meeting  where  they  hear  the  truth  in  their  mother  tongue.  Social 
intercourse  with  European  friends  is  another  pleasant  feature  of  the  life  here. 
There  are  some  warm-hearted  Christians  among  the  colonists  here,  and  it 
does  us  good  to  come  in  contact  w^ith  them.  A  monthly  missionary  prayer 
meeting  has  recently  been  started  among  a  few  of  the  devout  women  in 
Maritzburg,  who  are  themselves  deeply  interested  in  the  heathen,  and  who 
desire  to  interest  others.  A  number  of  us  attended  one  of  their  meetings 
yesterday,  and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  join  our  prayers  with  theirs.  The  pre- 
vailing lack  of  interest  among  professedly  Christian  colonists  in  the  heathen 
at  their  very  doors  is  deplorable. 

You  w^ould  be  interested  to  take  a  look  through  our  house  and  grounds,  I 
am  sure.  Let  us  stop  at  the  great  old  oak  which  stands  just  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  must  almost  stoop  to  get  under  the  drooping  and  far-reaching 
branches,  w  hich  form  a  great  tent  fully  twelve  feet  high  in  the  center,  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  branches  of  two  other  oaks  interlace  with 
these,  forming  a  dense  shade,  and  affording  a  most  comfortable  retreat  on  a 
hot  day.  There  has  been  so  much  rain  of  late  that  it  is  seldom  safe  for  us  to 
sit  under  the  tree.  A  hammock  would  be  convenient,  but  unfortunately  we 
do  not  possess  one.  The  house  is  like  our  mission  houses,  a  one-story  brick 
building.  The  room  facing  the  southeast  is  our  dining  room.  On  either 
side  are  tw^o  large  rooms,  and  four  smaller  bedrooms  in  the  rear,  with  a 
kitchen  and  closets.  In  separate  outbuildings  there  are  servants'  rooms,  a 
storeroom,  carriage  house,  and  stable. 

The  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a  southern  slope,  and  from  the  broad 
veranda  in  front  of  the  dining  room  we  look  down  upon  an  acre  of  ground 
or  more,  thickly  planted  w^ith  shade  and  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  fruit  on  the  place  includes  apples, — not  to  be  compared  with  American 
apples,  but  good  for  cooking, — oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  bananas, 
guavas,  mulberries,  figs,  and  grapes.    At  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  a  small 
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piece  of  land  suitable  for  a  vegetable  garden.  The  place  had  been  unoccu- 
pied for  some  time  before  we  took  it,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pixley  came 
here,  early  in  December,  they  found  a  thicket  almost  up  to  the  very  door. 
Some  kind  friends  of  ours  in  Maritzburg  had  come  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Pixley  arrived,  and  had  sent  their  servant  to  clear  away  the  ground  just  in 
front  of  the  door  and  along  some  of  the  paths.  The  grounds  are  much  im- 
proved now,  but  more  work  needs  to  be  done.  The  felling  of  one  tree  and 
the  pruning  of  others  has  opened  up  a  fine  view  to  the  east  of  the  city  of 
Maritzburg,  and  the  green  hills  beyond,  stretching  back  to  Table  Mountain, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  The  cloud  effects  on  the  mountain  are  varied  and 
beautiful. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CRADLE  ROLL. 

[Adapted  from  a  paper  by  Mrs.  David  N.  Beach,  Cambridge.] 
Some  of  us  are  more  oi  less  informed  of  the  existence  of  Cradle  Rolls. 
In  order  that  all  may  know  of  what  we  are  talking,  let  me  premise  that  Miss 
Burnham's  touching  story  of  the  Cradle  Roll,  either  founded  on  fact  or  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  fact,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  such  rolls  in  a  number  of 
places. 

The  parents  or  some  friends  of  the  little  ones  make  a  missionary  thank 
offering  for  these  children,  and  a  kind  of  band  is  thus  formed,  organized  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  accor.ding  to  circumstances  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
money  contributed,  a  sort  of  heart  glow  is  started  beyond  the  immediate 
families  of  the  little  children,  which  looks  toward  enlargement  of  missionary 
interest. 

I  am  asked  to  write  on  this  nascent  movement,  and  first  let  me  ask  your 
attention  to  the  underlying  principles.  The  mother-heart  is  always  thankful 
for  its  children,  and,  when  it  is  Christian,  is  ever  ready  to  express  in  concrete 
form  and  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  its  gratitude  to  God  for  such  blessings. 
The  power  of  the  child  to  draw  all  hearts  to  itself  is  illustrated  in  many  of 
our  homes.  Child  life  has  always  been  a  favorite  subject  for  poet  and  painter. 
You  will  recall  how  unceasingly  the  early  masters  painted  the  Madonna  and 
her  Christ  child,  and  the  gems  among  these  have  the  world  at  their  feet. 
The  sweetest  and  noblest  of  ail  these  pictures  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Dres- 
den. In  a  room  wholly  by  itself  the  crowd  of  sight-seers  finds  it.  The  voice 
is  lowered  or  silenced,  the  hat  is  doffed,  when  in  the  presence  of  its  majesty. 
You  all  know  it,  at  least  by  engraving  or  photograph,  and  have  come  under 
its  power ;  but  especially  those  of  you  who  have  seen  it  in  that  silent  room 
in  Dresden  will  never  be  able  to  forget,  I  think,  how  its  size,  its  rich  color- 
ing, and  its  secluded  placing  conspire  with  the  art  to  stir  your  whole  being. 
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What  is  it  in  this  Sistine  Madonna  that  rivets  not  alone  our  attention,  but 
our  hearts?  What  is  it  that  Raphael  caught  and  held  enchained  here  in 
colors  that  is  found  nowhere  else  in  all  his  many  scores  of  Madonnas?  In 
studying  this  picture  the  mother-heart  seems  to  discern  in  this  mother-face  the 
character  of  Mary's  relation  to  the  Christ, — wise,  large-hearted,  wide- 
visioned  toward  heavenly  and  essential  things  ;  and,  while  conscious  of  divine 
messages  regarding  the  child  from  God,  yet  in  such  poise  of  character  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart,"  and  to  live  on  in  a  simple, 
natural  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  humble  home  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
A  heavenly-minded,  earthly  mother  is  this  pictured  Madonna.  And,  while 
she  gazes,  the  beholder  grows  better  and  her  desires  become  nobler. 

But  that  is  not  the  central  charm  of  the  painting,  after  all ;  for  lo  !  the 
mother  holds  upon  her  arm  a  child,  with  plump,  dimpled,  engaging  body, 
grand  head,  and  in  its  soulful  eyes  a  foreshadowing  of  things  to  come,  which 
penetrates  far  into  the  future,  seeming  to  reach  with  that  deep  and  earnest 
gaze  even  to  us.  With  the  centurion  who  saw  Him  die,  we  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  "  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  It  is  the  child-life  in  all 
this  that  attracts. 

Let  our  thoughts  wander  for  a  moment  to  our  acquaintance  with  little 
children.  Do  we  not  at  once  recognize  the  sweet  power  that  they  have  been 
in  our  lives,  ever  drawing  with  the  cords  of  love  our  best  selves  out  to  them 
and  to  God?  Is  it  not  really  this  which  is  the  power  in  Raphael's  wonderful 
painting,  and  which  makes  the  poorest  peasant  woman  gazing  upon  it  to 
have  fellowship  therein  with  the  greatest  and  noblest  women  ?  It  is  this 
thought  which  I  wish  to  grasp.  It  is  this  which  I  wish  to  apply  to  the  subject 
before  us. 

Everywhere  God's  works  show  a  strict  economy  of  forces.  We  are 
taught  from  nature  as  well  as  from  revelation  how  to  live  well.  Has  this 
attractive  power  of  the  little  child  ever  been  adequately  utilized  in  the  mis- 
sionary department  of  the  Lord's  work?  Is  not  this  an  economic  foroe 
which  should  be  applied  to  that  work  at  once?     Shall  it  be  done? 

To  this  end  the  Cradle  Roll  has  been  inaugurated.  The  work  is  to  reach 
out  to  all  the  mothers  and  guardians  in  our  congregations,  recognizing  no 
limitations  of  church  or  missionary  society  membership.  And  from  the 
children  in  the  Cradle  Rolls  are  to  come,  we  expect,  members  for  the  Missior: 
Circles,  and,  later,  recruits  for  work  among  the  young  people,  till  by  and  by 
these  cradle  factors  in  mission  work  will  be  found  to  be  the  disciplined, 
thoroughly  equipped,  mature  and  earnest  spirits  in  the  older  societies.  Is  not 
this  Froebel's  thought  underlying  the  whole  Kindergarten  system,  to  connect 
with  the  child-beginnings  of  life  the  great,  deep,  lasting  things?  .  .  . 
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I  have  sought  to  throw  this  matter  out  suggestively,  connecting  it  with 
the  great  Hving  principles  of  motherhood  and  child  life  as  seen  in  art,  in 
education,  and  above  all,  as  felt  in  our  hearts,  and  illustrated  in  greater  or 
less  degree  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us.  How  many  of  our  missionaries  have 
consciously  or  unconsciously  owed  their  impulses  and  their  power  in  mission- 
ary directions  to  these  earliest  things  of  life  !  Dr.  Clark  tells  us  that  Mrs. 
Chandler,  of  India,  recently  passed  on,  gave  herself  to  this  work  when  only 
nine. 

If  we  have  caught  this  principle,  if  we  have  earnestly  purposed  to  turn  it 
to  the  fullest  and  largest  account,  the  details  we  may  be  sure  will  unfold 
themselves.  Much  thought,  much  prayer,  and  a  wise  consideration  of 
methods  will  lead,  I  am  confident,  to  some  systematic  and  wide  extension  of 
this  blessed  thought.  Let  us  hail  it  as  a  new  element  in  our  work,  of  large 
possibilities.  Let  us  have  it  much  in  our  thinking,  in  conversation,  and 
where  practicable,  in  our  work.  Let  us  hope  that  herein,  as  the  story  so 
happily  inaugurating  the  movement  suggests,  is  a  promise  of  yet  another 
fulfillment  of  the  saying  of  the  Messianic  prophet  when  he  foresaw  the 
coming  glory,  and  esteemed  this  the  climax  of  it,  "A  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 


FOR  CHILDREN'S  MEETINGS.— HOW  THE  GOSPEL  IS 
CARRIED  TO  ALL  LANDS. 

BY  LOUISE  ORDWAY  TEAD. 

Let  the  open  Bible  be  conspicuous  as  an  object  lesson.  It  contains  the 
gospel,  or  good  news  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  should  be  sent 
to  every  people,  tribe,  and  nation.  There  are  many  promises  concerning 
the  power  of  this  Word  of  God.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  found  in 
Isaiah  Iv.  lo,  ii,  which  likens  the  Word  to  rain  and  snow,  which  never 
fail  to  do  their  useful  work  in  the  earth.  "  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,'* 
is  the  promise  which  has  been  proved  unfailing. 

The  many  ways  in  which  the  gospel  is  carried  furnishes  the  theme  for  the 
talk  to  the  children.  Illustrate  by  stories.  The  gospel  is  carried  by  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  books,  papers,  pictures,  songs,  and  there  are  many 
interesting  incidents  of  curious  ways  in  which  it  has  been  sent  on  its  errand 
often  unaided  and  alone,  but  accomplishing  its  work  with  great  efi'ectiveness. 

I.  Men  and  Women  Missionaries.  If  the  children  have  seen  a  *'real  live 
missionary,"  recall  the  fact  to  their  minds.  If  they  have  not,  the  missionary 
magazines  will  furnish  very  good  pictures.  There  are  also  native  preachers, 
teachers,  and  Bible  women.    Show  how  it  is  the  aim  of  missionaries  to  train 
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these  helpers  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  and  teach  the  Bible  to  their  own 
people.  For  accounts  of  Bible  women's  work  see  Life  and  Light,  March 
and  August,  1890. 

2.  Boys  and  Girls.  Even  young  people  and  children  may  do  their  part  in 
this  good  work,  as  will  be  found  illustrated  in  stories  from  the  Mission  Day- 
spring  iox  June  and  July  1886,  February  and  April  1887,  and  February  1888. 

3.  Books  and  Papers.  Incidents  are  not  uncommon  of  the  printed  Word, 
or  parts  of  it,  being  introduced  into  some  tribe  of  people,  who,  unaided  by 
human  help,  come  to  the  light  through  reading  and  private  study.  For  other 
incidents  see  Missio7i  Dayspring  iox  March  and  September,  1882. 

4.  Pictures.  The  heart  can  often  be  reached  through  the  "  eye-gate." 
Stereopticon  pictures  are  used  by  missionaries.  From  every  land  there  comes 
testimony  of  the  great  good  done  by  the  pictures  illustrating  the  Sunday- 
school  lessons.  All  Bible  pictures  awaken  interest,  and  make  a  way  for  ex- 
plaining the  story  illustrated.    See  Mission  Day  spring  for  November,  1883. 

5.  Songs.  Music  has  great  power  everywhere.  Through  the  "  ear-gate" 
the  soul  is  often  quickly  reached.  The  singing  of  Christian  hymns  has  a 
value  which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  Word  of  God  may  be  sung  into 
hearts  which  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  Mission  Dayspring  for 
May,  1883. 

6.  Curious  Ways.  Mere  trinkets,  beads,  cloth,  and  simple  articles  have 
often  won  the  interest  of  men  and  women  in  heathen  lands.  Dolls  and  other 
toys  have  done  true  missionary  work  in  interesting  little  heathen  children. 
Under  this  heading  comes  a  story  entitled  "The  Message  of  the  Fan,"  in  the 
Mission  Day spr i7tg  ior  Octoher^  1S8S. 


tfur  ffitorfi  at  f  0mf. 


FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD. 
[Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board.] 
During  the  two  days  that  we  have  been  together  here,  we  have  dwelt  with 
rejoicing  on  the  history  of  our  past  twenty-five  years.    The  presejit  urgent 
need  has  just  been  presented.    Shall  we  try  for  a  few  moments  to  picture  to 
ourselves  some  of  the  possibilities  of  our  future. 

We  believe  the  possibilities  of  any  undertaking  with  God  at  its  head  are 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  willingness  of  his 
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people  to  do  it.  From  what  has  been  said  at  this  meeting  can  we  have  any 
doubt  that  the  women  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States 
were  called  to  undertake  the  woman's  work  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board,  to  carry  the  good  news  of  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
fifty  million  of  women  in  heathen  and  nominally  Christian  lands?  This  is 
our  work.  Are  the  Christian  women  in  our  churches  willing  to  do  it?  To 
this  must  we  not  answer  only  the  few — one  in  six  who  have  a  passing  inter- 
est ;  one  in  one  hundred  who  have  an  absorbing  devotion  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  of  the  cause.  Is  it  not  a  possibility  that  every  woman  in  our 
churches  should  do  her  part  in  bringing  the  heathen  world  to  Christ  ?  If  only 
all  the  two  hundred  thousand  Christian  women  in  our  own  territory  were  as 
thoroughly  interested  as  the  few,  the  work  would  be  quickly  done.  Is  it,  then, 
the  duty  of  only  the  few  to  respond  to  the  call  of  our  Lord  to  this  service  ?  Do 
we  read  in  our  Bibles  that  the  great  majority  of  Christ's  followers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  obey  this  command?  Is  there  intimation  that  any  are  excused?  It 
has  been  often  said  that  the  quiet  labors  of  women  in  the  home  will  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  heathenism  ;  but  to  the  close  observer  it  must  be  very 
apparent  that  these  foundations  will  remain  stanch  and  strong  for  centuries 
more  unless  there  is  great  increase  in  the  number  of  these  sappers  and 
miners,  and  in  the  resources  from  which  they  draw  their  strength  and  support. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  heathen  lands 
— the  prejudices  of  the  people,  immemorial  tradition  and  custom,  ignorance 
and  degradation,  and  the  pitiful  lielplessness  of  the  women  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  really  impedes  progress  more  than  the  apathy  of  the  home 
churches.  We  send  our  missionaries  to  the  field,  and  place  on  their  shoulders 
burdens  that  should  be  shared  by  two  or  three  times  as  many  workers,  and 
then  we  tie  their  hands  and  feet  through  lack  of  funds.  Shall  this  continue 
another  twenty-five  years?    Not  if  we  attain  our  possibilities. 

Shall  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  our  Board  would  be  if  every  Chris- 
tian woman  in  our  churches  were  genuinely  enthusiastic  in  its  service.  To 
begin  with,  the  time,  and  money,  and  wearing,  anxious  thought  now  spent  in 
cultivating  the  "  forest  acres  of  the  uninterested  "  would  be  no  longer  needed, 
but  could  be  used  directly  for  the  foreign  field.  How  easily  and  smoothly 
our  organizations  would  run  if  no  one  should  say,  I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused,  when  there  need  be  no  long  search  for  officers,  nor  for  those  to  take 
places  of  responsibility.  There  must  always  be  diversities  in  gifts,  but  there 
will  be  no  buried  nor  hidden  talents  ;  all  will  be  freely  and  gladly  used  for  the 
love  of  Christ  constraining. 

What  would  it  be  to  have  no  anxiety  about  the  treasury,  no  cajoling  or 
coaxing  money  from  unwilling  purses,  no  turning  this  way  and  that  seeking 
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a  few  extra  dollars,  because  of  the  certainty  that  all  were  giving  systemati- 
cally and  conscientiously  as  their  God  had  prospered  them.  The  treasuries 
of  Board  and  Branch  would  never  be  empty,  and  funds  would  be  waiting  for 
the  demands  from  abroad  upon  them.  There  would  be  no  anxious  scanning 
of  Life  axd  Light  subscription  lists  lest  they  grow  pitifully  few,  because  all 
would  be  eager  to  read  its  pages  as  good  news  from  a  friend  beloved  in  a  far 
country. 

And  the  meetings  !  What  heavenly  places  they  would  be  !  The  questions. 
How  can  we  persuade  people  to  come  to  our  meetings.^  How  can  we  make 
them  interesting.^  would  never  be  heard.  They  would  be  full  to  overflowing  ; 
there  would  be  no  pauses,  no  forced  nor  perfunctory  services,  but  a  quick, 
responsive  thrill  would  flash  from  heart  to  heart  with  the  blessed  hush  of  the 
Spirit's  presence  sanctifying  all.  Think  also  for  a  moment  what  it  would 
be  to  see  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  women  on  their  knees  in 
prayer.  If  not  only  one  day  but  many  days  they  should,  with  one  accord, 
besiege  the  throne  of  grace,  might  we  not  expect  another  Pentecost,  when  a 
sound  from  heaven  as  a  mighty  wind  should  be  heard  in  every  mission  ;  when 
the  missionaries  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  speak  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance  ;  when  the  dwellers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  strangers  from 
Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  shall  hear  them  speak  in  their  own  tongues  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  ;  and  when  they  that  receive  the  word  and  are 
baptized  shall  be  numbered  by  the  thousand. 

If  this  state  of  things  could  exist  in  the  home  churches,  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  the  field.  The  force  of  missionaries  could  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Never  again  should  we  hear  of  beautiful  lives  sacrificed,  or  what  is  worse, 
perhaps,  dragged  down  by  long  years  of  suffering,  and  yet  none  need  ever 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  faintest  longing  of  a  human  soul  for  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  a  higher  life.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  them  never  to 
hesitate  to  seize  every  opportunity  and  to  press  on  to  the  regions  beyond 
because  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  support  at  home ;  never  to  feel  that  they 
must  drag  the  home  workers  after  them  b}'  appeals  and  arguments,  because 
the  Board  shall  take  the  lead  suggesting  new  work  with  a  promise  of  full 
support. 

What  a  glad  day  that  will  be  when  our  boarding  schools  shall  so  increase 
that  not  a  hundred,  as  now,  but  a  thousand  or  more  educated  Christian 
women  shall  go  from  them  each  year  on  their  elevating,  purifying  mission. 
Who  knows  but  the  time  may  soon  come  when  college  settlements  may  be 
■established  in  Constantinople,  or  Bombay,  or  Peking,  or  some  unknown 
Interior  city,  where  graduates  from  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  may  mingle 
their  lovely  ministries  where  the  gloom  or  vice  and  ignorance  is  darkest.^ 
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The  time  will  come,  too,  when  the  work  of  the  Bible  women  will  be  done 
by  Christian  women, — a  free,  glad  service,  in  gratitude  for  the  untold  bless- 
ings that  have  come  into  their  lives  ;  when  the  church  and  the  schoolhouse 
will  be  found  in  every  town  and  village,  as  in  our  own  fair  land. 

Of  the  possibilities  for  the  mass  of  heathen  women  for  whom  we  labor  we 
have  not  time  to  tell.  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  degraded  African,  or  Asiatic, 
or  Micronesian  woman  standing  beside  a  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  or  a  Frances 
Willard,  or,  indeed,  by  any  woman  in  this  house  to-day.  Can  those  be  made 
like  these Let  the  answer  come  from  Yona,  in  Africa;  from  the  saintly 
Varteni,  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  ;  from  Ramabai,  in  India  ;  Mrs.  Ahok,  in 
China.  Let  the  answer  come  from  our  own  faith  in  the  transforming  power 
of  the  gospel,  and  our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Time  forbids  our  pursuing  this  topic  further.  Perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  start  a  train  of  thought  that  your  own  knowledge  and  imagination 
can  carry  to  its  grand  consummation.  Is  our  possible  future  a  chimerical 
vision.'^  We  believe  it  will  surpass  our  highest  flights  of  imagination.  Did 
the  few  discouraged  disciples  who  mourned  their  crucified  Lord  have  any 
idea  of  the  power  his  teachings  would  have  throughout  the  world  Did 
Paul,  when  he  pressed  his  determination  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
even  to  bitter  persecution,  have  any  conception  of  what  the  relative  position 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  would  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1893?  Did  Qiieen 
Bertha,  when  she  welcomed  St.  Augustine  and  his  monks  to  their  labors 
among  the  fierce,  degraded  Britons,  have  any  prophetic  vision  of  Christian 
England,  with  its  cathedrals  and  its  world-wide  empire?  Did  Luther,  when 
he  nailed  his  theses  to  the  door  of  the  church  in  Wittenburg,  imagine  there 
could  ever  be  a  memorial  service  in  his  honor  as  that  held  last  October,  when, 
in  that  same  church,  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  empire,  representatives 
of  foreign  Protestant  sovereigns,  and  other  high  dignitaries  of  church  and 
state,  took  part  in  the  impressive  ceremonies?  Did  the  Puritans,  when  they 
landed  in  poverty  and  distress  on  our  wild  New  England  shores,  see  the  faint- 
est possibility  of  our  great  Republic?  They  simply  did  their  duty,  and  with 
God's  help  we  can  do  ours.  Let  us  never  make  the  mistake  of  judging  a 
great  cause  from  our  own  shortcomings  and  feeble  efforts.  Let  us  never 
forget  our  Leader's  omnipotent  power. 

But  these  great  events  are  the  result  of  centuries,  and  it  has  taken  a  cen- 
tuiy  to  bring  our  jiiodern  missions  to  their  present  state.  Must  we  wait  a 
century  to  see  our  possibilities  fulfilled?  Wq  believe  not.  First  steps  are 
always  slow  and  costly,  but  after  a  time  the  momentum  gathers,  and  the 
work  rushes  on.  Let  us  not  be  startled  or  discouraged  b}^  the  large  results 
that  loom  up  before  us.    We  have  heard  of  a  winning  one  league,  whose 
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members  pledge  themselves  to  persistent  effort  with  God's  blessing  to  win 
one  soul  for  Christ  each  year.  Can  we  not  apply  this  method  to  our  own 
work?  In  each  one  of  our  thousand  auxiliaries  there  must  be  at  least  two 
earnest,  enthusiastic  workers.  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  one  woman  who 
keeps  the  society  alive,  but  the  average  must  be  at  least  two.  If  these  two 
could  succeed  during  1893  in  bringing  two  others  into  the  same  interest  as 
themselves,  if  the  four  should  interest  four  more  in  1894,  and  if  the  geomet- 
rical ratio  should  continue,  the  number  would  be  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  before  the  close  of  this  century.  Should  this  rate  of  progression 
seem  too  large,  we  still  should  have  eighteen  years  for  other  efforts  before  we 
come  to  our  fiftieth  anniversary. 

This  has  often  been  called  woman's  century,  but  we  believe  it  has  only 
seen  the  first  principles  of  the  higher  life  of  which  she  is  capable,  and  which 
the  twentieth  century  will  develop.  May  we  say  just  a  word  to  those  w^ho 
represent  this  coming  century  here  to-day, — you  who  are  just  entering  upon 
your  beautiful  womanhood.  We  shall  soon  commit  to  you  the  cause  which 
has  grown  so  dear  to  some  of  us  as  to  form  our  very  life.  We  rejoice  to 
believe  that  we  can  give  it  to  you  from  a  higher  plane  than  that  from  which 
we  received  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  received  it  from  our  mothers,  who 
planted  the  love  for  missions  in  our  childish  hearts,  and  we  pass  it  on  to  you, 
our  daughters.  To  you  there  comes  an  opportunity  such  as  women  have 
never  had  before,  and  with  it  comes  a  great  responsibility, — whether  you 
accept  it  or  not;  whether  you  recognize  it  or  not,  it  still  rests  ujDon  you, — 
even  the  fate  of  thousands  of  twentieth  century  heathen  women.  We  dare  to 
say  this,  because  you  have  Omnipotent  power  behind  you.  Neither  do  we 
present  any  appalling  or  overwhelming  undertaking.  You  have  an  invin- 
cible Leader  who  is  gentleness  itself ;  who  never  says  go  here  or  go  there,  but 

Follow  Me."   We  cannot  tell  where  obedience  to  this  "follow  me"  will  lead. 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  his  own. 

But  this  we  know,  that  whether  the  way  be  long  or  short,  filled  with  rough 
stones  or  upspringing  flowers,  it  will  lead  you — if  faithful  to  the  end — to  joy 
unspeakable,  even  a  part  in  the  salvation  of  the  world. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

BY  H.  C.  K. 

Returning  from  the  west  twenty  years  ago  or  more  and  stopping  in 
Boston,  I  went  one  day  to  the  old  lodgings  of  the  American  Board  in  Pember- 
ton  Square  and  made  my  way  to  the  small  room  used  by  the  young  Woman's 
Board.  What  was  being  done  there  I  was  curious  to  know.  There  was 
liv^ely  talking  within,  and  I  kept  in  the  background.  Mrs.  Bowker  at  last 
saw  me,  and  came  forward  with  her  friendly  grip.  Wher.e  had  I  been,  and 
where  going.'* 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  with  her  bright,  persuading  smile,  "  now  you  are  going 
home  to  forward  our  work  in  New  Hampshire." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Bowker,"  I  answered,  deprecatingly,  "  I  live,  you  know, 
on  the  rim  of  the  State,  and  really  know  no  one  in  the  interior  !"  She  put  her 
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hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  with  loving  authority  :  The  Lord  has  need 
of  you,  my  dear.  This  service  calls  for  you.  Can  you  not  go  and  do  what 
you  can  to  graft  a  Branch  of  it  in  your  State  Not  I,  no,  not  I,  I  looked, 
and  perhaps  said  so. 

The  work  was  clogged  in  my  mind  with  the  awful  necessity  of"  speaking 
in  meeting."  Paul  had  been  flung  at  the  movement ;  and  I  had  heard, 
time  and  again,  of  the  daring  impropriety  of  Mrs.  Upham,  down  East,  who 
once  having  something  to  say  at  a  church  conference,  was  promptly  sat  upon 
by  the  fathers. 

On  my  ride  home,  all  the  lions  in  the  way  were  rampant.  In  the  old 
church  at  home,  however,  there  were  believing  women  enough  to  be  glad  of 
it.  For  the  lions,  "  Lions  or  no  lions,"  they  said,  "this  work  is  of  God,  and 
is  bound  to  succeed.  It  is  woman's  opportunity  ;  and  shall  she  not  seize  it?" 
But  how  to  reach  others  in  the  State  who  felt  thus  ;  no  doubt  the  new  move- 
ment had  thrilled  scores  and  scores  of  longing  and  loving  hearts.  There 
were  already  missionary  societies  in  and  out  of  it.  Yet  where  and  how  to 
begin  a  concerted  movement.  Somebody  must  begin.  Women  had  been  to 
conferences  and  associations  year  after  year,  but  knew  each  other  no  better 
than  at  first.  Like  the  children  of  old  times,  we  were  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard. 

Still  dear  Mrs.  Bowker's  hand  was  resting  apostolically  on  my  shoulder, 
and  her  words  reverberated  through  the  aisles  of  my  memory  and  conscience. 
And  I  could  not  either  stop  my  ears  or  push  away  her  hand.  The  upshot  of 
it  all  was  that  the  New  Hampshire  Branch  was  formed  at  Portsmouth  in  the, 
late  fall  of  that  year,  and  Mrs.  Bowker  was  there  to  give  it  her  counsel  and 
blessing.  A  body  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  workers  were  soon  in  the  field 
to  make  it  fruitful,  whose  "  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Qiieer 
little  breezes  of  opposition  arose  here  and  there,  only  strong  enough  to  fan 
enthusiasm,  not  to  put  anybody  or  anything  out. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Woman's  Board  records  its  ever-broad- 
ening work  and  influence,  its  greatness  and  its  meetness.  Changes  have 
come  between  then  and  now.  Carrying  on  a  well-organized  institution,  is 
in  some  repects  harder  than  organizing  it.  It  will  not  go  on  of  itself.  That 
we  must  keep  in  mind.  Its  early  freshness  and  valor  somewhat  wear  off' by 
reiteration.  Devout  and  loyal  founders  pass  away.  Meanwhile  woman  has 
come  to  the  front  in  many  other  ways.  On  every  side  objects  are  appealing 
to  her  for  help  and  advocacy.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  the  lessons  of  discrimi- 
nation, choice,  and  persistency  among  them  all.  But  every  Christian  woman 
who  sees  already  that  all  which  is  best  in  her  and  her  belongings  she  owes 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  should  not  fail  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  woman's 
work  for  woman  in  pagan  lands. 


LEAVES  FROM  OUR  BRANCHES. 
Eastern  Connecticut  Branch. — One  of  the  chief  evidences  of  fruitfulness 
and  power  in  our  branches  is  the  auxiliary  meeting  ;  the  eftbrt  expended  on 
it,  its  quality,  and  the  numbers  in  attendance.    Here  is  a  place  for  conse- 
crated skill  and  for  prayerful  study.    The  results  of  these  are  sure.  Attract- 
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ive  meetings  will  entice  the  women  of  the  church  to  come,  and  in  many 
cases  will  awaken  permanent  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  missions.  Let 
me  give  an  account  of  one  such  meeting  held  in  our  Branch  some  months 
ago,  not  as  remarkable,  but  only  as  possibly  suggestive. 

It  was  a  good  meeting  ;  the  unfavorable  weather  lessened  the  attendance, 
and  twelve  to  whom  material  had  been  sent  failed  to  appear.  But  we  num- 
bered fourteen,  including  some  who  came  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
thankful.  Our  subject  was  "William  Carey  —  India  in  1792  and  1892," 
and  so  it  was  fitting  that  the  map  of  India  should  greet  our  eyes  when  we 
took  our  seats.  On  the  wall,  too,  were  pictures  of  idols  in  bright  colors,  and 
the  chart  showing  the  population  of  the  world,  with  its  silent  plea  for  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  million  in  heathen  darkness. 

On  the  table  of  the  leader  were  several  idols  from  India  and  Siam  —  a 
fakir's  string  of  sacred  beads,  an  elephant  carved  in  wood  from  a  mission 
school  in  Ceylon,  a  palm  leaf  lesson  book  inscribed  with  Tamil  characters, 
and  a  picture  of  a  Hindu  village  on  the  Ganges.  There  were  also  on  the 
table,  tiny  coins  of  odd  shapes  and  a  string  of  shells,  which  were  given  in 
payment  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  of  Dr.  Chamberlain's  tours  in 
India,  and  bright,  sweet  flowers,  which  added  their  charm  to  the  hour.  But 
these  were  not  the  main  features  of  the  meeting  ;  we  read  in  concert  the. 
1 15th  Psalm,  which  seemed  especially  significant  as  we  looked  at  the  idols 
with  silent  mouths  and  unseeing  eyes,  and  useless  hands  and  feet.  We 
sang  the  missionary  hymn,  with  a  word  of  remembrance  of  Bishop  Heber, 
of  Calcutta,  and  joined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  came  a  conversational 
review  of  the  life  and  work  of  that  w^onderful  man,  William  Carey,  cobbler, 
schoolmaster,  preacher,  missionary  linguist,  accomplishing  such  a  great 
pioneer  work.  One  and  another  contributed  the  facts  they  had  learned  con- 
cerning him,  and  in  regard  to  the  contrast  between  India  in  his  day  and  ours. 
When  the  story  was  told  of  Krishna  Pal,  the  first  Karen  convert,  baptized 
in  the  Ganges  by  Carey,  in  1800,  one  of  our  choir  sang  for  us,  very  simply 
and  impressively,  the  translation  of  his  hymn, 

"O  thou  my  soul,  forget  no  more, 
The  Friend  who  all  thy  sorrows  bore," 

and  it  was  a  sermon  in  itself. 

Of  course  we  mentioned  the  East  India  Company  and  the  sneering  criti- 
cisms of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but  we  dwelt  more  on  Carey's  motto, 
"Expect  great  things  from  God,  attempt  great  things  for  God,"  which  our 
W^oman's  Board  has  kept  before  us  this  year.    It  seemed  fitting  to  sing 

"  For  all  thv  saints,  O  God, 
Accept  our  joyful  cry," 

before  our  closing  prayer.  There  were  other  features  in  the  meeting  on 
which  I  will  not  dwell,  lest  I  make  my  story  too  long  ;  but  all  agreed  that  the 
hour  had  been  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Suffolk  Bra?zch. — The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  March, 
in  Harvard  Church,  Brookline.  The  carefully  prepared  programme  gave 
promise  of  an  enjoyable  day  ;  which  promise  was  strengthened  by  the  cordial 
welcome  of  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  President  of  the  Brookline  Auxiliary. 
There  are  at  present  fifty-seven  senior  auxiliaries,  eighteen  junior  auxiliaries, 
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and  thirty  mission  circles  in  the  Branch.  Four  new  missionaries  have  been 
added  to  those  ah'eady  in  the  field.  The  work  of  the  fifty-seven  auxiliaries 
for  the  year,  was  condensed  into  ten  reports ;  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
district  meetings  which  were  held  throughout  the  Branch  in  February,  and 
which  have  been  voted  a  permanency.  There  were  two  papers  read  ;  one, 
"  How  to  reach  and  reduce  the  five-sixths,"  was  listened  to  with  an  evident 
desire  to  heed  any  new  suggestions  that  might  be  brought  forward.  The 
paper  upon  the  "  Daily  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  was  in  the  line  with  the 
subject  for  the  month  suggested  in  Life  and  Light.  The  missionarv  ad- 
dresses were  by  Miss  Sheldon,  of  Adabazar,  who  left  Boston  the  following 
day  to  return  to  her  field  of  labor,  and  Miss  Laura  B.  Chamberlain,  of 
Sivas,  whose  words  are  always  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  The  de- 
votional half  hour  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  was  especially  helpful. 
The  text,  Ye  are  Christ's"  was  made  forceful  by  many  Scripture  selections, 
and  must  have  brought  to  every  prayerful  heart  a  new  realization  of  its 
meaning  in  the  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  invitation  to  the 
bountiful  collation  was  accepted  by  nearly  five  hundred  ladies. 

The  afternoon  was  given  largely  to  the  Mission  Circles  and  the  Juniors. 
Several  members  of  mission  circles  gave  reports  of  what  the  children  in  the 
Branch  were  doing ;  these  were  very  interesting,  and  many  expressed  a  wish 
that  more  of  the  children  might  be  heard  from.  The  Junior's  report  was 
given  by  their  Secretary,  and  a  short  address  upon  "The  Covenant;  its 
Significance  and  Use,"  was  made  by  one  of  the  Juniors.  There  were  earnest 
prayers  offered  throughout  the  day  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  work  and 
the  workers.    The  closing  address  was  by  Miss  Kyle,  from  the  Board  rooms. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
May. — The  Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board.    See  Life  and 
Light  for  April. 
June. — Schools  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Western  Turkey. 
July. — Schools  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Central  and  Eastern  Turkey. 
August. — Incidents  of  Mission  Work,  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  tliem* 
Septe77iber. — Schools  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
October. — The  Medical  Work  of  the  Board. 
Nove7?iber. — Thank-offering  Meetings. 
December. — Christmas  Observances  on  Mission  Ground. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  IN  WESTERN  TURKEY. 

topic  FOR  JUNE. 

I.  The  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople.  3.  Boarding  School 
atTalas.    3.  At  Smyrna.    4.  AtMarsovan.    5.  At  Sivas.    6.  Day  Schools. 

The  topic  may  be  taken  up  in  two  ways:  (i)  brief  sketches  of  all  the^ 
schools,  or  (2),  two  schools  might  be  selected,  such  as  the  oldest  (Marsovan) 
and  the  youngest  (Smyrna)  ;  or  the  one  at  Constantinople  (The  American 
College)  and  the  farthest  in  the  interior  (Sivas)  ;  or  a  specimen  school 
(Talas)  with  the  day  schools. 
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For  College  at  Constantinople,  see  outline  in  April  number,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  For  Marsovan,  see  Life  and  Light  for  March  1878  ; 
September  1879,  page  309;  March  1888;  May  1890;  March  1891.  Some 
superstitions  of  the  people,  showing  somewhat  of  the  material  with  which 
the  missionaries  have  to  work,  are  described  in  the  number  for  December 
1888.  For  Talas,  see  Life  and  Light  for  March  1878  and  May  1890. 
For  Smyrna,  see  Life  and  Light  for  December  1883,  March  1885,  May 
1890,  March  1892.  For  Sivas,  see  Life  and  Light  for  March  1879,  May 
1881,  February  1882,  May  1890,  March  1892.  Day  Schools,  September 
1871  ;  November  1875  ;  February  1882,  page  46  ;  February  1884;  November 
1886,  pages  401  and  426;  November  1887. 

Leaflets  on  Kindergartens  in  Smyrna  and  Cesarea  (price  3  cents  each), 
on  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Boarding' 
Schools  in  Marsovan  and  Talas,  with  the  numbers  of  Life  and  Light 
mentioned,  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  No  i  Congrega- 
tional House,  Boston.  Numbers  of  Life  and  Light  5  cents  each  ;  leaflets 
3  cents. 

As  the  schools  are  those  supported  by  the  Board,  the  information  about 
them  must  of  course  be  found  in  back  numbers  of  Life  and  Light.  We 
should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  there  should  not  be  too  much  reading 
of  extracts,  but  that  the  information  should  be  in  the  words  of  the  one  wha 
gives  it. 


APRIL  MEETING. 

BY  MRS.   S.   BRAINARD  PRATT. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoony 
April  4th,  in  the  vestries  of  Union  Church,  Boston,  and  in  spite  of  lowering 
skies  the  rooms  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Judson  Smith,  through  illness,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Creegan 
presided,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Easter  time,  read  from  the  i6th  chapter  of 
Mark  the  story  of  the  resurrection.  Mrs  J.  A.  Haskell  led  in  the  opening 
prayer. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  announced  as  "A  half-day  in  India,"  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Hume,  from  Bomba}-,  was  the  first  speaker.  She  gave  an  idea 
of  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  India  by  speaking  of  the  diversity  of  tongues 
spoken  there  ;  over  seventy  direct  languages,  and  as  many  as  twenty  possible 
branches  of  languages  being  in  use.  She  also  told  of  the  great  multitude  of 
castes,  each  with  its  many  divisions,  so  that  there  are  48  kinds  of  cattlemen 
and  98  kinds  of  carpenters,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  high  walls  of 
custom  and  prejudice.  She  quoted  a  remark  of  a  lady  who  said  she  was 
glad  to  have  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karmarkar,  because  now  she  knew  just  how 
the  people  of  India  looked.  In  introducing  Dr.  Karmarkar,  Mrs.  Hume  said 
she  was  but  one  individual  of  one  kind  of  one  caste  of  India.  Dr.  Karmarkar 
said  of  the  143,000,000  women  of  India,  not  over  two  in  a  hundred  could 
read,  and  probably  half  of  those  had  been  taught  in  mission  schools. 

Years  ago  an  English  lady  had  established  a  school  in  Bombay  for  the 
daughters  of  native  pastors.    She  was  the  third  pupil  to  enter  that  school,. 
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and  it  was  there  that  her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hume  had  commenced.  She 
and  her  husband  thought  last  winter  they  were  all  ready  to  begin  their  life 
work  in  their  native  land,  but  God  had  yet  some  new  lessons  for  them  to 
learn,  and  they  were  being  detained  here  awhile  to  learn  them. 

If  India  had  been  brought  very  near  by  the  former  speakers,  the  audience 
were  fairly  transported  to  that  country  by  the  beautiful  stereopticon  views, 
and  the  graceful  accompanying  address  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook.  Wonderful 
temples  rose  before  their  eyes,  street  scenes  were  vivid  realities,  shady  bunga- 
low-verandas welcomed  them,  and  punkahs  fanned  them ;  the  pupils  of 
Bombay,  Ahmednagar,  and  Madura  smiled  upon  them,  the  glorious  Himalayas 
reared  their  snowy  heads  above  them,  tomb  and  temple,  church  and  pagoda 
passed  in  review  before  them  ;  and  as  the  last  scene  showed  the  sunset  light 
resting  on  the  beautiful  Taj-Mahal,  it  was  with  almost  a  start  that  some  of 
them  came  back  to  America,  praying  that  the  light  of  Christ's  resurrection 
might  soon  fall  on  the  tombs  and  homes  of  India. 


WOMAN'S   BOARD   OF  MISSIONS. 

Receipts  from  Feb.  18  to  Mar.  18,  1893. 
Miss  Ellen  Carruth,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  Woodbury  S.  Dana, 
'I'leMs.  Hallowell,  Aux.,  25;  Deer  Isle, 
Ladres'  Miss'y  Soc'y,  5.89;  Albany,  Mrs. 
H.  (i.  Lovejoy,  5;  Portland,  Second  Par- 
ish Cli.,  Young  People's  Aid  Soc'y,  70, 
Aux.,  25,  Seaman's  Bethel  Ch.  (of  wli. 
25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Towle),  38.50, 
State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  68.49,  237  88 


Total, 


237  88 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Neuj  Hampshire  Branch.— 'Mi&s  A.  E.  Mc- 
hitire,  Treas.  Bedford,  Aux.,  10.10;  Con- 
cord, South  Ch.,  Extra-Cent-a-DayBand, 
41;  Exeter,  Aux.,  71.40,  Second  Ch.,  Y. 
P.  8.  C.  E.,  5;  Hampton,  Aux.,  37.50; 
Hanover,  College  Ch.,  S.  S.,  22;  Lynde- 
l)oro,  Aux.,  12;  Manchester,  Franklin 
St.  Ch.,  Earnest  "Workers,  30;  Nashua, 
^[rs.  H.  A.  Allbee,  48.50;  Sullivan,  East, 
Y-.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  1.86;  Swanzey,  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
E.,  7;  West  Lebanon,  Aux.,  11.75;  Green- 
land, Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  3.50.  Printing  An- 
aual  Reports,  67.50,  234  11 


Total, 


234  11 


VERMONT. 


Wells  /?tyer.— Ruth  A.  Shedd,  4  00 

Vermont  Branch.— Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Barton  Landing,  J.  E.  Soc,  6; 
Bellows  Falls,  Mt.  Kilburn  M.  C,  75; 
Bennington  Centre,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  25; 
Bennington,  North,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  5.12; 
Cambridge,  Aux.,  7;  Milton,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Smith,  5;  Waitsfield, 
Home  Circle,  5;  Wallingford,  Aux.,  61.75; 
Westminster,  West,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  and 


31.  C,  5, 


Tota\, 


194  87 
198  87 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  W oburn  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  E. 
Swett,  Treas.  Wakefield,  Aux.,  50;  Med- 
ford,  McCollom  Circle,  40;  Billerica,  M. 
C,  5,  Medford,  Union  Cong.  Ch.,  Jun. 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  5,  Thank  Off.  Box,  1.11; 
Wakefield,  :Mission  Workers,  15,  116  11 

Chatham.— Con^.  Ch.,  Aux.,  10  50 

Essex  So.  Branch.— Miss  S.  W.  Clark, 

Treas.    Danvers,  Maple  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,      45  00 
Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Miss  H.J.  Knee- 
land,  Treas.    Huntington  Hill,  Aux.,  3; 
Williamsburg,  Happy  Workers,  10,  13  00 

Norfolk  andPilgrim Branch.— Mrs.  Wilson 
Tirrell,  Treas.  Hanson,  Aux.,  22.10 ;  Eas- 
ton,  Aux.,  15;  Halifax,  Aux.,  Thank  Off., 
5.25;  Plymouth,  Mary  Allerton  M.  C,  27, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Hein- 
riche  Faye),  82.04 ;  Milton,  Helping  Hand, 
20;  Cohasset,  Aux.,  20;  South  Braintree, 
Aux.,  12.25;  Marshfield,  Aux.,  8;  North 
AVeymouth,  Young  Ladies'  M.  C,  75; 
East  Weymouth,  Aux.,  54.25;  Brockton, 
Aux.,  200;  Randolph,  Aux.  (of  wh.  50 
const.  L.  M's  Miss  Ellen  P.  Henry,  Miss 
Lillian  H.  Boyd),  59.65;  Stoughton,  Aux., 
11.15;  WoUaston, Aux., 43;  Duxbury, Aux., 
8.70;  Scotland,  Aux.,  10;  South  Wev- 
moutli,  Aux.,  65;  Braintree,  8.53;  South 
Weymouth,  Marden  M.  C.  and  Jun. 
Aux.,  50;  North  Wevmouth,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Aux.,  22.40,  First  Ch.,  "Old  North,"  40; 
Chiltonville,  Aux.,  13;  Marshfield,  May- 
flower M.  C,  25,  897  32 
North  fFej/mowi/i.— Wide-Awake  Work- 
ers. 15  00 
Phillipston.-Mrs.  Mary  P.  Estev,  1 
Shutesbury.—^'K,"  '  i  4a 
Springfield  Branch.— Miss  H.  T.  Bucking- 
ham, Treas.  Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Busy 
Bees,  15;  Ludlow  Mills,  Aux.,  9,  Y.  P.  S. 
C.  E.,  8.75;  Springfield,  First  Ch.,  Jun. 
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Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  5,  Hope  Ch.,  Aux.,  25; 
Westfield,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Thank  Off., 
107,  169  75 

Suffolk  Branch.  — Miss  Myra  B.  Child, 
iieas.  Auburndale,  14.88;  Boston,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  B.  Spear,  53  cts.,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 
28.58,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux.  (ot  wh.  50  from 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hj'de,  const.  L.  M's  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Seabury,  Miss  Ada  E.  Le- 
land),  51,  Y.  F.  S.  C.  E.,  15,  Old  South 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  from  a  friend  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Gordon),  393,  E.,  30, 
Coll.  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Suffolk 
Branch,  33.61,  Berkeley  Temple,  Aux., 
15,  Jun.  Aux.,  40;  Cambridgeport,  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  12;  Chelsea,  First 
Ch.,  Miss'y  Soc'y  2;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Ladies'  Miss'v  Soc'v,  30;  Jamaica 
Plain,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Cone.  Ch.,  25;  New- 
ton, Eliot  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  10;  Newton 
Centre,  Maria  B.  Furber  Miss'y  Soc'y, 
55;  North  Cambridge,  North  Ave.  Ch., 
Extra-Cent-a-Dav  Band,  89;  Roxbury, 
Eliot  Ch.,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,5;  Somerville, 
Broadway  Ch.,  Earnest  Workers  M.  C, 
60,  Prospect  Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  9,  Franklin 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.86;  South  Boston,  Phil- 
lips Ch.,  5,  Young  People's  Miss'y  Soc'y, 
15;  West  Newton,  Ladies'  Aiix.,  25, 
Thank  OfE.,  5,  978  46 

Worcester.— Mrs.  E.  G.  Carter,  4  40 

Worcester  Co.  Branch. — Mrs.  C.  S.  New- 
ton, Treas.  Spencer,  Aux.,  50;  Worces- 
ter, Park  Ch.,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  1.25;  Pied- 
mont Branch.  30;  Clinton,  Aux.  (of  wh. 
25  by  a  Friend  const.  L.  M.  Miss  .Marian 
E.  McPhail),  47.61 ;  Webster,  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
E.,  5 ;  North  Brookfield,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25 
const.  L.  .M.  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Stock- 
bridge),  76,  209  86 


Total, 


2,462  20 


LEGACIES. 

^Boston.— Legacy  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stod- 
dard, 1,000  00 
CTinton.— Legacy  of  Sarah  E.  White,         200  00 
JieiHoyi.— Balance  of  Legacy  of  Mrs.  Ha- 
dassah  Stevens,               *                  2,245  00 

RHODE  ISLAXD. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Miss  Anna  T. 
White,  Treas.  Providence,  Beneficent 
Ch.,  Aux.,  115.85,  North  Ch.,  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
E.,  15;  Chepachet,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7,  137  85 


Total, 


137  85 


COXNECTICUT. 

Bethel.— A  Friend,  5,  Young  Ladies'  M. 

C  15,  20  00 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.  Enfield,  Aux.,  72.50,  Estate 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  King,  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  King,  25;  Glastonbury,  Aux., 
96.40;  Hartford,  Asvlum  Hill  Ch.,  by 
Mrs.  George  Kellogg,  const,  self  L.  M., 
25,  Windsor  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  58;  Talcott- 
ville.  Little  Light  Bearers,  10;  Tolland, 
Aux.,  28.  314  90 

Hehronville.—K  Friend,  20  00 

New  Haven.— \JniX.eA  Ch.,  Jun.  Y.  P.  S. 

C.  E.,  5  00 

New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Bridgewater,  Aux.,  26;  Brook- 
field  Centre,  Aux.,  1;  Cheshire,  Aux..  21 ; 
Chester,  Aux.,  2;  Cromwell,  Aux.,  158; 


East  Haddam,  Aux.,  8;  East  Haven, 
Aux.,  22;  Essex,  Aux.,  10.50;  Green's 
Farms,  Aux.,  7.89;  Greenwich,  Aux., 
17.58;  Killingworth,  Aux.,  29;  Middle- 
town,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  100;  Monroe, 
Aux.,  5;  New  Haven,  College  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  6,  United  Ch.,  Aux.,  141.40;  North- 
field,  Aux.,  15.78;  North  Haven,  Aux.,  1; 
Prospect,  Aux.,  12;  Torrington,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  11;  Wallingford,  Aux.,  30; 
Washington,  Aux.,  47;  Westville,  5; 
Woodbury,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  21.60.  a 
Friend,  50;  New  Haven,  Grand  Ave  Ch., 
prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  Lee 
.Mitchell,  748  75 

Terryville  — Mrs.  Lois  Gridley,  8  20 

Wapping.—A  Friend,  45 


Total, 


1,117  30 


NEW  YORK. 

Jamaica,  Long  Island.— JJwion,  1  00 

Ox/orrf.— Ladies'  Miss'y  Soc'y,  First  Cong. 

Ch.,  24  46 

New  York  State  Branch.— Miss  C.  A. 
Holmes,  Treas.  Buffalo,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Aux.,  5;  Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Ave.,  S. 
S.,  200;  Corning,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  50,  coll., 
4.80;  Cambria,  Molvneux  Dist.,  Aux., 
10;  Cortland,  Aux.,"  25;  Elmira,  Park 
Ch.,  Aux.,50;  Henrietta,  Aux.,  10;  Ho- 
mer, Young  Ladies'  .Miss'y  Soc 'y,  12.53, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stebbins,  2;  New'  York, 
Tremont  Aux.,  35;  Phoenix,  Aux.,  18; 
Patchogue,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  15;  Riverhead, 
Aux.,  67,  S.  S.,  22.50;  Warsaw,  collection, 
7.13 ;  West  Winfield,  Aux.,  30.  Less  Ex- 
penses, 63.96,  500  00 


Total,  525  46 

FLORIDA. 

Macclenny.— Miss  M.  H.  Bradley,  5  00 

Orwowrf.— Ladies'  Miss'y   SocVi  Cong. 
Ch.,  10  00 


Total,  15  00 

ALABAMA. 

^eZma.— Woman's   Miss'y   Union,  First 
Cong.  Ch.,  5  00 


Total, 


5  00 


ILLINOIS 

Oglesby.—Y.  P.  S.  C.  E., 


10  50 

Total,  10  50 

KANSAS. 

Topeka.—Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  2  00 

Total,  2  00 

NEBRASKA. 

Fairfield.-Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  1  37 

Total,  1  37 


CANADA 

Montreal.— A  Friend, 


General  Funds, 
Variety  Account, 
Legacies, 


7  70 

Total,  7  70 

4,955  24 
51  93 
3,445  00 


Total,         S8,452  17 
Miss  Harriet  W.  May,  Ass't  Treas. 


Matsuyama,  Dec.  12,  1892. 
Dear  Friends  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Branch  : — 

I  begin  this  school  year  with  a  resokition  to  be  more  faithful  than  last  year 
concerning  letter  writing,  but  that  resolution  is  easier  made  than  kept.  I 
believe  I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  about  the  last  of  October,  in  which  I  men- 
tioned the  Sabbath-school  w^ork.  It  is  not  so  prosperous  this  year.  Many 
children  having  fallen  away,  because  of  the  influence  exertejd  upon  them  by 
their  teachers  in  the  public  school.  Even  the  attractions  of  a  Christmas  tree 
are  not  sufficient  to  draw  them  in  again.  Thus  my  work  in  that  line  is  lack- 
ing the  fascination  which  it  had  for  me  last  year ;  but  if  some  one  must  work 
when  times  are  hard  and  skies  are  cloudy,  I  am  very  thankful  that  God 
has  chosen  me,  and  has  given  me  faith  to  work  on  without  discouragement 
at  such  a  time.  If  our  work  were  always  prosperous,  and  we  were  always 
walking  beneath  sunny  skies,  we  should  know  nothing  of  that  joy  which  comes 
from  walking  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the 
experiences  I  have  passed  through  in  connection  with  our  school  here  ;  and 
perhaps  those  experiences  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  As  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned our  prayers  have  been  answered  beyond  our  expectations,  for  our 
pupils  now  number  about  forty  ;  as  about  twelve  of  these,  however,  take  sew- 
ing only,  they  are  not  so  great  a  help  to  the  school  as  if  they  took  the  regular 
course  of  study.  About  twenty-two  girls  are  regular  attendants  at  church, 
and  two  weeks  ago  we  had  thirty-five  at  our  weekly  prayer  meeting.  Last 
week  thirty  were  present.  Nearly  all  attend  the  daily  opening  exercises, 
consisting  of  singing,  prayer,  reading  of  the  Bible  and  a  talk  on  some 
moral  or  religious  subject.  Our  boarding  department  now  numbers  about 
eighteen,  including  the  two  teachers.  This  increase  of  numbers  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  in  the  old  building.  Thus  God  is  using  our  new  build- 
ing as  a  means  of  blessing  the  school.  Its  nearness  to  our  own  home  is  a 
very  important  thing,  too,  for  Miss  Judson  is  obliged  during  the  winter 
months,  even  when  not  laid  up  w-ith  a  sprained  ankle,  as  at  present,  to  have 
her  classes  come  to  her  room.  When  we  compare  our  present  conveniences 
with  our  former  condition,  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  without  them. 
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INIy  attention  of  late  has  been  called  several  times  to  the  question  of  rank, 
according  to  the  old  regime^  and  I  find  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  aristocracy 
among  those  who  belonged  to  the  Samurai  class.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  to 
tell  whether  a  person  belongs  to  the  Samurais  or  to  the  merchant  class,  and 
the  Japanese  declare  that  they  can  always  tell ;  but  I  have  been  so  deceived 
myself,  several  times,  that  I  think  imagination  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
That  is,  knowing  that  a  man's  father  was  a  storekeeper,  they  at  once  declare 
that  they  can  see  in  his  face  marks  of  his  low  origin,  however  refined  his  face, 
manner,  or  language  may  be. 

In  our  school  we  have  girls  from  families  of  various  ranks  in  society.  A 
few  of  these  only  are  girls  of  ability,  or  girls  who  think  deeply  on  religious 
matters.  The  girls  to  whom  we  look  for  the  future,  are  mostly  those  of  w^hat 
would  be  called  the  middle  class  of  society  at  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  work  for  the  lower  class  is  the  work 
that  is  going  to  tell  for  the  future  of  Japan  ;  much  ability  which  was  kept 
dow^i  before  now  being  set  free,  will  rise  up  and  make  itself  known  and  felt. 
Jvliss  Judson  has  under  her  charge  a  night  school  for  poor  children,  which  is 
doing  a  splendid  w^ork,  and  will  certainly  bear  much  fruit  in  years  to  come. 
The  head  teacher  is  a  young  man  of  undoubted  ability,  besides  having  a  large 
and  unselfish  heart.  Since  my  last  writing  I  have  made  two  trips  into  the 
interior,  both  being  very  enjoyable.  The  first  was  to  a  mountain  town  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Matsuyama,  where  my  companion  and  I  spent  six 
days  last  summer.  There  is  but  one  Christian  in  the  town,  a  young  man  in 
the  post  ofiice  there,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Matsuyama  Church. 

January  6,  1893. 

Since  laying  my  pen  aside  nearly  one  month  has  passed  by,  and  not  until 
this  moment  has  there  been  a  convenient  opportunity  for  writing.  In  the 
first  place  preparation  had  to  be  made  for  my  morning  talk  in  Japanese  at 
the  opening  of  school  on  Wednesday  of  last  week ;  and  after  the  talk  was 
over  preparation  for  Christmas,  followed  by  the  usual  busy  days  of  the  holi- 
day season,  have  kept  my  time  most  fully  occupied. 

We  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Miss  Kent  of  Kobe,  and 
Miss  Daniels  of  Osaka.  Miss  Fuji  Koka,  whom  some,  if  not  all,  of  you 
met  when  she  passed  through  San  Francisco,  surprised  us  this  morning,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  see  her.  Perhaps  you  know  that  she  was  in  the 
Kobe  school  when  I  first  came  to  Japan,  and  I  became  very  much  attached 
to  her  ;  she  is  now  engaged  in  kindergarten  work  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Mission  in  Hiroshima,  a  city  twice  as  large  as  Matsuyama,  and 
about  forty  miles  north  of  it,  across  the  Inland  Sea.    We  have  had  an  un- 
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usually  large  number  of  callers  this  new  year's  season,  and  are  pretty  well 
tired  out,  but  we  would  not  have  had  one  less  for  anything,  for  w  e  were  only  too 
thankful  for  the  good  will  shown  toward  us.  The  night  before  Christmas  w« 
went  to  the  exercises  of  Miss  Judson's  night  school  for  poor  children.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  children  present,  besides  many  of  the  parents.  Our 
assistant  pastor  preached  a  very  short  and  earnest  sermon,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple listened  attentively.  I  am  sure  God's  blessing  must  have  been  upon  the 
efforts  of  that  evening,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  it  cannot  fail  to  bear  fruit. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  the  children  of  three  Sabbath  schools  met  at 
our  house,  and  the  exercises  were  very  satisfactory  to  us  all.  The  pastor 
made  a  short  address  to  the  children.  We  had  a  very  puzzling  question  to 
meet  this  year,  inasmuch  as  Xew  Year's  Day  came  on  Sunday.  We  knew 
that  some  people  would  call  on  that  day,  and  so  they  did,  both  Christians 
and  non-Christians  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  front  door  our  girl  met  them 
and  told  them  that  we  would  keep  open  house  the  following  day  ;  but  only 
two  or  three  came  the  next  day,  so  we  do  not  know  whether  some  were  of- 
fended or  not.  In  several  cases  people  came  to  the  side  door,  leading  into 
the  sitting  room,  and  to  meet  them  was  unavoidable  ;  so  we  exchanged  the 
usual  greeting,  apologizing  for  not  offering  them  tea  and  cake  on  the  plea 
that  we  wished  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  invited  them  to  come  again  the  next 
day.  To  the  Christian  it  was  a  gentle  rebuke,  and  we  hope  that  when  the 
year  comes  in  on  the  Sabbath  again,  there  will  be  many  who  will  ha\-e 
strength  enough  to  put  God's  law  above  a  national  custom.  This  question 
of  keeping  the  Sabbath  day  is  one  that  causes  us  much  perplexity. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  subject  of  my  trips  into  the  interior.  The  town 
to  which  I  referred  above  is  the  one  in  which  I  began  a  letter  to  you  last 
summer,  telling  you  how  providentially  five  or  six  of  us  Christians  met  to- 
gether there.  In  September  the  evangelist  from  this  place  went  up  there  for 
a  few  days,  and  in  November  the  same  gentleman,  with  a  lady  evangelist, 
accompanied  me  to  the  same  place.  We  held  two  preaching  services,  which 
were  quite  well  attended,  and  made  a  number  of  calls.  The  young  gentle- 
man in  the  post  office  has  been  awakened  to  active  effort  by  our  example, 
and  has  formed  a  Bible  class  among  those  whose  interest  has  been  awakened- 

My  two  companions  went  up  again  in  December,  and  although  no  very 
definite  results  appear  as  yet,  we  believe  that  the  seed  has  not  been  sown  in 
vain,  and  that  the  work  thus  begun  is  bound  to  go  on.  A  day  or  two  after 
returning  from  this  trip,  our  pastor,  a  lady  member  of  this  church,  and  my- 
self started  out  in  another  direction.  We  began  with  a  four  hours  steamer 
ride  from  here  to  Imabari,  a  city  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
here,  where  we  spent  the  night, — taking  jinrikishas  the  next  day  for  Ko- 
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matsu,  a  town  about  an  equal  distance  from  Matsuyama,  where  we  arrived  at 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Work  was  begun  in  this  place  many  years  ago, 
and  a  church  was  erected  nine  years  ago  ;  but,  sad  to  relate,  the  number  of 
Christians  is  about  the  same  now,  as  it  was  then — about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

January  23,  1893. 

Dear  Friends:  I  may  as  well  give  up  trying  to  write  the  many  things  I 
had  hoped  to,  for  if  I  keep  on,  this  letter  will  be  so  old  it  will  fail  to  interest 
you.  There  is  so  much  to  tell  about  our  trips  into  the  interior,  but  I  will  only 
add  concerning  the  place  mentioned  above,^  that  since  beginning  this  letter  in 
December  I  have  made  another  visit  there,  taking  a  road  over  the  mountains 
and  going  alone.  During  two  days  we  had  three  meetings  for  children  and 
two  for  women,  and  made  several  calls.  Your  missionary  spoke  twice  to 
the  children  and  once  to  the  women  in  Japanese,  and  twice  with  an  interpreter. 
The  effort  was  feeble,  but  God  can  use  the  weakest  of  vessels  for  his  pur- 
poses, and  he  will  use  us  if  we  are  only  willing  to  be  used  as  his  wisdom 
shows  best.    With  the  love  of  a  sister  to  you,  one  and  all,  I  am. 

Yours  in  Christ,  Effie  B.  Gunnison. 

Miss  Alice  P.  Adams  writes  from  Okavama,  January  i6th,  the  following  interesting 
account : — 

You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  fifth  and  last  Sunday  school  which 
has  been  started  in  the  city.  As  it  commenced  on  Christmas  Day,  1892,  it 
is  still  very  young,  but  the  attendance  is  good.  On  Christmas  morning,  as 
we  went  to  our  work  in  one  of  the  Sunday  schools,  we  invited  all  the  chil- 
dren we  saw  on  the  street  to  come  to  Mr.  Pettee's  house  at  eleven  o'clock. 
We  did  not  know  as  they  would  come,  but  when  we  returned  we  found  over 
sixty  children  ready  to  go  with  us.  Nearly  every  one  had  a  clean  face.  We 
took  them  into  the  house  and  seated  them  on  the  floor  in  true  Japanese 
fashion.  These  children  were  a  strange  mixture,  some  beggars,  and  others 
nicely  dressed,  varying  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  At  first  we  spent 
some  little  time  in  singing,  which  made  the  children  feel  more  at  their  ease. 
Then  my  teacher  told  them  the  story  of  Christ's  birth,  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  Only  six  of  the  children  had  ever  heard  of  Christmas  before.  More 
singing  followed,  with  a  short  story  by  one  of  the  boys  from  our  school,  and 
after  singing  again  we  closed  with  a  pra3'er. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  most  of  the  children  had  ever  heard  a  Christian 
prayer,  but  they  were  very  quiet  through  it  all.  As  the  children  went  out 
we  gave  each  one  some  oranges  and  candy,  and  invited  them  to  come  again. 
Evidently  they  enjoyed  it,  for  they  have  come  every  Sunday  since.  Yester- 
day fifty-four  children  were  present,  and  all  gave  good  attention. 

Already  we  can  see  a  change  in  the  children.  Instead  of  shouting  rude, 
insulting  things  when  they  see  us  on  the  street,  we  are  greeted  with  a  polite 
bow.  If  the  children  will  continue  to  come  through  the  year,  we  hope  to  teach 
them  to  be  kind  and  loving,  as  Jesus  was.  As  we  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  children  we  shall  have  an  excuse  for  calling  at  their  homes,  and  so  we  may 
get  a  hold  on  the  mothers.  There  is  a  good  opening  now  for  work  of  this 
kind,  if  one  only  has  the  time  to  do  it.    This  w^ork  is  indeed  interesting. 


CHINA. 

A  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  IN  TUNG-CHO. 

BY  MISS  LUELLA  MINER. 

It  was  organized  in  April,  and  is  the  second  one  organized  in  China,  the 
other  being  in  a  girls'  boarding  school  in  the  south.  Ours,  of  course,  is  on 
an  evangelistic  basis  like  the  city  organizations  at  home,  and  has  about  thirty 
members  and  several  associate  members.  It  w^as  up-hill  work  starting  it,  for 
our  women  had  little  idea  of  systematic  work,  and  still  less  of  parliamentary 
rules.  But  we  are  fairly  started  now,  and  the  society  promises  to  be  a  great 
help  and  stimulus  to  our  women  in  their  Christian  work.  We  have  com- 
mittees beside  the  Executive  Committee,  and  you  will  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  their  work. 

One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  Reception  Committee.  About  two  hours 
intervene  between  our  morning  and  afternoon  service  on  Sunday,  and  it  is 
during  this  time  that  the  Committee  does  most  of  its  work.  First,  tea  is 
served  to  the  whole  company  who  wait  between  the  services,  usually  thirty  or 
forty  women.  It  would  be  a  great  privation  for  the  Chinese  to  go  without 
drinking  for  six  hours,  and  tea  with  them  is  the  universal  drink.  When  they 
are  through  with  the  tea  drinking  and  exchange  of  greetings,  they  divide  up 
in  little  companies.  One  member  of  the  Committee  helps  those  who  are 
preparing  their  Sunday-school  lesson  ;  others  talk  to  inquirers  and  new- 
comers, perhaps  teaching  them  some  Bible  verse,  prayer  form,  or  hymn  ;  and 
some  time  is  also  spent  in  singing. 
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Our  Young  Folks"  Committee  does  about  the  same  thing  for  the  girls 
and  children,  showing  them  pictures,  teaching  them  hymns  and  verses,  and 
trying  in  every  way  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  pleasure  to  them.  Our  "Hospital 
Committee"  on  Sunday  w^ork  among  the  w^omen  in  the  wards.  Our  "Look- 
out Committee"  now  has  charge  of  the  little  meetings  which  are  held  in 
various  places  in  the  city  on  Sunday.  There  are  six  such  neighborhood 
meetings,  and  would  be  more  if  the  most  of  our  women,  who  are  old  enough 
and  capable  of  conducting  them,  were  not  tied  down  by  home  cares.  The 
"Devotional  Committee"  has  charge  of  the  Association  meetings,  which 
are  held  every  Friday  afternoon.  Twice  every  month  this  is  a  pra3^er  meet- 
ing, once  a  missionary  meeting  and  once  a  mothers'  meeting,  and  whenever 
a  fifth  Friday  occurs  we  have  a  social  or  "tea  meeting."  The  missionary 
contributions  support  a  Bible  woman  in  Ceylon.  About  twelve  of  our 
members  have  taken  a  pledge  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  its  first  fruit  is  seen  in  the  number  who  take  part  in  our  prayer 
meetings. 

Now  I've  only  given  you  dry  bones,  but  you  can  clothe  them  with  flesh  and 
blood  and  put  life  into  them.  You  will  see  that  these  facts  point  to  much 
earnest  work,  lovingly,  faithfully  done  for  the  Master.  While  they  cannot 
find  much  time  in  their  busy  lives  for  such  work,  the  little  which  each  one 
does  comes  from  a  willing  heart,  and  seems  to  be  owned  and  blessed  by  the 
Master.  The  work  grows  so  year  by  year  that  we  hardly  feel  the  burden 
lightened  by  Miss  Andrews'  return.  There  are  still  so  many  doors  open 
which  we  cannot  enter  !  It  seems  as  if  another  single  lady  must  join  us  next 
year.    Where  is  she? 

TuNG-CHO,  North  China,  Nov.  29,  1892. 


We  are  privileged  to  be  able  to  give  extended  extracts  from  some  letters  written  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Atwater,  recently  arrived  at  Taiku,  Shansi  Mission.  Mr.  Atwater 
•writes  : — 

Sept.  26^  i8q2, — We  have  been  blessed  the  whole  of  our  journey, 
greatly  blessed.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  came.  I  have  not  had  a  particle 
of  regret  about  it,  other  than  that  of  separation  from  those  that  I  love.  But 
that  is  not  regret.  I  believe  I  have  a  work  here  to  do  ;  large  or  small  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  leave  it  with  Him.  But  I  would  not  be  satisfied  if  I  should 
be  turned  aside.  At  least,  I  do  not  covet  any  other  w^ork  in  America,  or 
anywhere  else. 

My  Chinese  name  is  "Ai"  (pronounced  "I"),  or,  as  they  put  the  title  after 
the  name,  it  is  "  Ai  Mu  Sher,"  "a  teacher;"  and  the  whole  name  means 
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Rev."  or  "  Pastor  Ai."  I  have  learned  the  Chinese  mode  of  shaking 
hands,  and  can  do  it  tolerably.  Each  one  shakes  his  own  hands, — first  clasp- 
ing them  in  front  and  bending  his  body  in  a  bow,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  respect  he  shows,  and  shaking  the  clasped  hands  as  he  finishes. 

October  26th. — Dear  Percy  :  I  want  to  tell  you  just  a  few  things  I  saw 
concerning  birds  and  things  coming  to  this  place.  On  the  houseboat  I  saw 
ever  so  many  long-legged  white  birds, — cranes,  perhaps, — in  the  low  flats. 
They  were  very  tame,  and  one  could  watch  their  motions  as  they  walked 
along  slowly,  lifting  up  one  long  leg  after  the  other.  Then  there  were  ever 
so  many  crows,  that  stood  right  still  within  thirty  feet  of  you  ;  and  also  a  bird 
about  the  same  size  and  shape,  but  with  a  glossy  dark  purple  plumage  except 
on  the  wings  and  breast,  which  were  white.  Then  hawks  sit  calmly  b}^  tens 
and  twenties  on  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  let  you  pass  under 
without  flinching.  They  are  big  fellows,  twice  as  large  as  the  one  w^e  killed 
on  our  tramp.  I  saw  some  pretty  birds  that  seemed  to  have  nests  in  the  side 
of  the  hill.  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  though.  English  sparrows  abound,  but 
singing  birds  are  not  to  be  heard  often,  though  larks  are  carried  in  cages  as 
pets,  just  as  men  at  home  carry  canes, — ^just  for  show.  Tientsin  larks  are 
quite  prized.  Wild  animals  I  have  not  seen.  We  met  many  camels,  and  I 
saw  one  the  other  day  standing  quietly  on  a  narrow  ledge  in  front  of  a  shop. 

The  following  is  from  Mrs.  Atwater : — 

November  8,  1892. 
Dear  Ones  at  Home  :  All  the  other  foreigners  are  at  our  Thursday 
night  prayer  meeting  in  Mrs.  Clapp's  sitting  room  ;  and  although  I  stayed  at 
home  to  care  of  the  little  ones  and  get  to  bed  early,  I  must  tell  you  the 
topics  of  the  prayer  meeting  as  Miss  Bird,  the  leader,  told  them  to  me  just 
as  they  left.  The  general  subject  is  prayer,  and  she  chose  it  because  we  here 
in  this  station  have  so  many  topics  for  special  prayer  just  now.  She  men- 
tioned several,  which  I  will  repeat.  Last  winter  or  fall,  I  don't  know  just 
when,  seventeen  were  admitted  on  probation,  and  at  the  next  communion, 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  those  who  are  accepted  are  to  be  admitted  to 
full  membership.  It  will  be  a  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
mission,  as  there  are  only  a  few  communicants  here.  Mr.  Lin,  the  school- 
teacher, a  boy  who  helps  in  selling  books,  Mr.  Wang,  a  native  preacher,  or 
rather  helper,  as  yet  unordained,  who  came  up  from  Pao-ting-fu  to  help  here 
awhile,  and  Pay  Lin,  Miss  Williams's  Pao-ting-fu  cook, — these  four  are  all, 
I  think.  Mr.  Clapp  and  all  the  mission  feel  that  it  will  be  hard  to  decide 
who  ought  to  be  received  and  who  ought  to  be  put  off'  or  rejected,  and  as  a 
mission  we  are  making  it  a  special  subject  of  prayer.  Mr.  Price  and  Dr. 
Atwood  will  probably  come  down  from  Fen-chow-fu  to  assist  in  the  exam- 
ination and  reception  of  the  accepted  ones. 
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This  morning,  before  Chinese  prayers,  Mrs.  Clapp  asked  the  boys  if  they 
had  any  special  subject  for  prayer.  Foo  Chung,  of  whom  some  of  you  have 
read  in  Miss  Bird's  letters  as  the  little  opium  patient,  wanted  to  give  special 
thanks  for  the  recovery  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  the  man  who  is  educating 
him.  Another  little  boy  wanted  prayer  asked  for  his  father,  who  had  been 
thinking  of  coming  to  Mr.  Clapp  for  treatment  for  the  opium  habit.  The 
boy  was  afraid  he  had  been  laughed  and  scared  out  of  it ;  but  this  afternoon 
he  came  in  and  has  begun  the  treatment.  There  is  one  other  opium  patient 
on  the  place  now,  and  he  is  another  subject  of  prayer.  Then  another  boy 
said  his  father  had  asked  to  come  here  and  study  the  doctrine,  and  become  a 
probationer,  but  he  had  been  much  laughed  at  by  the  people  of  his  village. 
He  wanted  prayer  that  he  might  not  give  it  up  ! 

Miss  Bird  said  that  she  wanted  us  all  to  pray  for  these  boys  in  the  school 
and  for  the  probationers,  in  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Ephesians.  And  so  I  pass  these  topics  along,  that  you  may  unite  with  us. 
,  I  think  I  wrote  of  the  little  prayer  meeting  in  Dr.  Merritt's  sitting  room, 
just  after  Mr.  Thompson's  arrival  with  such  discouraging  news  from  Dr. 
Goldsbury.  When  Mr.  Clapp  met  us  two  days  journey  from  here,  he  reported 
Dr.  Goldsbury  as  almost  entirely  well,  and  said  that  his  gain  in  strength  be- 
gan at  exactly  the  time  of  that  prayer  meeting.  So  I  think  that  the  marked 
answer  to  that  prayer  ought  to  give  us  strong  faith  to  pray  more  and  more 
earnestly.  Besides,  we  new  members  certainly  have  received  the  answers  to 
numberless  prayers  in  our  remarkably  safe  and  easy  journey.  We  knew  all 
the  time  that  our  friends  at  both  ends  of  the  line  were  praying  for  us.  Now 
I  must  go  to  bed,  as  I  am  quite  tired.  But  I  wish  you  all  could  look  in  on  us 
and  see  how  comfortable  and  happy  we  are,  and  we  have  been  in  Taiku  only 
three  weeks. 

Monday  P.  M. — Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Bird  came  in  to  say  that  the  other 
boy's  father  had  actually  arrived  on  the  place  and  begun  the  opium  treatment, 
which  is  usually  the  introduction  to  the  instruction  in  the  "  doctrine."  For 
no  one  is  accepted  as  a  probationer  with  the  opium  habit,  and  most  every 
one  has  the  habit.    So  now  there  are  three  opium  patients. 

Now  that  I  have  a  little  time  to  write  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I 
will  try  to  tell  a  little  first  about  the  litter  journey.  If  we  only  could  have 
written  at  the  time  there  would  have  been  an  interesting  letter,  for  the  whole 
time  was  filled  with  interesting  experiences.  But  the  litters  moved  too  much 
to  allow  writing,  and  the  stops  were  always  filled  with  necessary  work. 

We  left  Dr.  Merritt's  at  two  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  October  ist.  It 
had  taken  all  the  morning  to  get  the  litters  lined  with  felt,  and  numerous  appur- 
tenances properly  arranged  in  them  or  tied  on  to  mule  packs.    We  made 
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quite  a  caravan, — three  litters  and  the  organ,  which  was  tied  on  to  the  litter 
poles,  and  appeared  almost  like  a  litter  in  the  distance,  and  several  mules 
and  donkeys  with  packs.  These  packs  are  V-shaped  frames  of  wood,  which 
fit  on  to  the  saddle,  and  on  to  which  the  loads  are  tied.  Our  two  steamer 
trunks  are  very  nice  loads;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  them,  with 
our  two  willow  chairs  (bought  in  Tientsin),  tied  on  top,  legs  up,  almost  all 
the  journey.  Our  organ  had  Mr.  W.'s  mattress  (the  one  he  used  every 
night)  tied  on  top,  and  so  had  to  go  with  us.  We  can  be  sure  that  that  did 
not  go  over  the  mountains  on  a  cart.  Our  other  goods  did  go  at  least  a  part 
of  the  distance  that  way,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do. 

Our  first  stage  was  a  long  one,  and  we  did  not  get  to  the  inn  till  8.30.  My 
front  mule  fell  down  in  crossing  a  narrow  but  deep  ditch,  and  that  hindered  a 
little.  I  thought  at  one  time  we  should  be  tipped  over  into  the  muddy  water, 
but  we  were  not.  Two  other  times  during  the  trip  that  mule  fell,  but  that 
was  the  worst  time.  The  others  did  not  cause  the  slighest  alarm,  and  the 
distance  the  litter  drops  at  such  a  time  is  so  small  that  the  Jar  is  not  notice- 
able, in  comparison  with  those  we  constantly  get  in  a  litter.  None  of  the 
other  litter  mules  fell  at  all.  Ernest's  front  mule  had  a  sore  back,  and  nearly 
upset  the  litter  in  Dr.  Merritt's  yard  by  turning  too  sharply.  Twice  later  he 
capered  a  little,  but  never  did  any  damage.  Mr.  W.'s  litter  got  the  side 
knocked  ofl'  partly  in  turning  a  sharp  corner  in  a  narrow  street.  But  with 
these  exceptions  our  journey  was  without  accident.  Two  or  three  of  the 
pack  mules  gave  out,  and  had  to  be  replaced,  but  that  did  not  aflect  us.  We 
were  so  late  that  night  that  the  best  rooms  were  taken  ;  but  we  were  very  com- 
fortable as  it  was,  and  Sunday  morning  we  changed  into  the  better  rooms, 
because  they  were  dryer.  The  inns  are  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated. 
We  did  not  notice  vermin  at  all  for  several  days.  The  few  bites  we  did  get 
were  probably  bedbugs  rather  than  mosquitoes  ;  but  though  the  latter  are  a 
more  aristocratic  nuisance,  our  experience  is  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
children  did  not  begin  to  suffer  as  much  as  they  did  in  Tientsin.  The  litters 
are  placed  in  the  court  near  the  door  of  your  room,  and  all  the  things  are  taken 
in  every  night.  The  rooms  are  mud-walled  and  mud-floored.  There  is  a 
kang,  a  table,  sometimes  a  chair  or  two,  and  in  one  or  two  places  we  found  an 
oil  lamp,  which  must  have  been  after  the  same  pattern  spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 
Usually  the  rooms  were  in  pairs,  a  smaller  one  opening  off'  of  a  larger  one. 
We  usually  took  the  smaller  one,  as  the  W.'s  had  to  have  the  cooking  and  eat- 
ing in  theirs.  The  rooms  were  generally  very  dusty,  but  not  filthy  (as  I  had 
supposed  they  would  be),  and  frequently  a  servant  was  sent  in  to  dust  the 
kang  and  table  before  we  took  possession.  The  road  to  Shansi  is  traveled  by 
foreigners  a  good  deal,  and  so  we  did  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  I  had  ex- 
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pected.  When  we  passed  through  a  city  or  town  the  people  would  run 
ahead  and  cross  the  street  on  purpose  to  see  the  babies,  and  would  smile  at 
them  very  nicely.  Once  or  twice  at  noon  the  court  would  be  filled  with 
spectators  while  we  were  getting  into  the  litters.  But  we  had  no  trouble 
from  people  peeking  in  at  the  windows,  though  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  Chi- 
nese idea  of  propriety  to  do  so,  and  it  is  commonly  done  in  parts  where  for- 
eigners are  not  so  numerous.  Our  Sundays  were  both  very  quiet,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  when  we  were  right  in  the  mountains  in  a  beautiful  place. 

The  litters  are  boxes  about  the  size  of  the  organ  box  fastened  between  two 
poles.  There  is  an  opening  on  one  side  and  the  front,  sometimes  on  both 
sides.  Seats  can  be  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  that  is  the  way  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  had  theirs.  But  we  had  only  one  seat  in  ours,  and  Ernestine  sat  on 
a  little  cushion  of  blankets  in  front  of  me.  Ernest  had  a  pile  of  things  at  one 
side  of  him  to  lay  Mary  on.  The  poles  are  fastened  to  the  mule  pack  so  the 
bottom  of  the  litter  would  be  just  a  little  above  the  animal's  knees,  so  you  see 
there  was  not  a  great  distance  to  fall  even  if  the  animal  did  stumble.  The 
motion  of  the  litter  made  one  quite  sick  at  first,  and  a  little  so  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  stage.  After  that  there  was  no  trouble,  and  the  motion  was  not 
unpleasant,  though  it  was  too  irregular  to  allow  me  to  sleep  as  much  as  Dr. 
Merritt  and  others  prophesied,  There  were  a  good  many  times,  however, 
when  I  could  have  slept  if  Ernestine  had  not  been  with  me.  She  slept  con- 
siderable, and  was  pretty  happy  most  of  the  time.  Miss  Morrill  gave  her 
some  picture  books  to  look  at  and  cut  up,  and  she  amused  herself  with  her 
scissors  a  great  many  hours.  Then  Ernest  or  the  muleteer  frequently  handed 
in  flowers  or  grasses  for  her  to  play  with.  There  were  a  great  many  things 
that  she  enjoyed  watching  from  the  window,  and  then,  as  a  last  resort,  I  could 
always  amuse  her  with  a  story.  Ernest  had  a  harder  time  with  Mar}-,  but 
got  along  very  well.  We  had  several  playthings  handy,  but  she  never  cared 
much  for  them.  Her  chief  delight  was  a  notebook  of  Ernest's.  She  slept  a 
good  deal,  however,  and  then  sometimes  I  took  her  in  with  me,  or  she  went 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  so  that  Ernest  could  walk.  The  men  did  a  good  deal  of 
walking,  but  we  women  did  not  see  any  easy  way  of  getting  into  the  litter 
while  it  was  up,  and  so  did  not  get  any  walks  till  just  at  the  last,  when  one 
of  the  muleteers  suggested  a  good  plan.  We  felt  rather  sorry  not  to  have 
discovered  it  sooner,  but  then,  we  got  along  all  right.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
get  into  the  litter  when  it  is  down,  but  even  the  men  found  it  difficult  when  up. 

Our  journey  was  nineteen  stages ;  two  each  day  except  the  first,  and 
fifth,  and  the  last.  The  fourth  night  brought  us  to  some  missionaries  in 
Whitlu,  and  for  several  reasons  it  seemed  best  to  stay  there  till  noon  the  next 
day.    Usually  we  got  up  at  half  past  four  or  five,  and  got  under  way  in  an  hour 
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and  a  half  or  two  hours.  We  had  to  dress,  pack  up  all  our  things,  fold  the 
bedding  and  put  it  into  the  cases,  have  our  satchels  tied  on  to  the  pack,  and 
drink  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  coffee  and  carry  all  our  things  out  into  the  litter  and 
arrange  them.  We  had  to  look  after  the  babies  and  get  Mary's  food,  but  the 
W.'s  had  the  meals  for  all  of  us,  so  we  were  always  ready  as  soon  as  they. 
It  should  be^said  that  the  W.'s  brought  two  Chinese  servants  from  Pao-ting-fu, 
and  they  attended  to  folding  the  bedding  and  carrying  the  things.  One  of 
them  who  is  a  good  cook  did  all  the  work  of  that  kind.  They  have  proved 
to  be  splendid  boys,  and  are  a  treasure.  But  in  spite  of  the  servants  we  all 
had  to  work  lively  to  get  ready  in  an  hour. 

Saturday  P.  M. — The  courier  came  back  from  Pao-ting-fu  this  afternoon^ 
and  so  will  leave  early  Monday  morning.  The  mail  has  to  be  handed  in  to- 
morrow night,  and  I  suppose  most  of  the  mission  will  write  a  good  deal  to- 
morrow. I  had  hoped  to  finish  the  journey,  at  least,  but  it  seemed  impossible. 
Next  time  I  will  surely  succeed. 

My  woman — her  name  I  don't  know  yet — is  reported  to  be  at  home  mak- 
ing new  clothes,  and  will  probably  be  here  in  a  few  days.  There  will  be 
quite  a  number  of  cares  which  she  can  take  off  of  my  hands  at  once,  so  I  can 
be  considerably  relieved.  Mr.  Clapp  had  had  a  boy  in  training  for  us  a  short 
time  before  we  came,  and  we  like  him  very  much.  He  volunteers  to  do  a 
good  many  things  without  asking,  and  on  the  whole  seems  likely  to  make  a 
good  servant. 

Testimony  from  one  of  our  new  missionaries,  Miss  Caroline  E.  Chittenden,  of  Foo- 
chow,  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  Mizpah  Calendar: — 

The  beauty  of  the  Calendar  is  a  constant  pleasure  ;  and  as  it  hangs  above 
my  study  table,  the  thought  that  so  many  are  praying  definitely  for  us  at  the 
front,  is  many  times  the  help  and  spur  I  need.  So  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  your  remembrance,  for  the  help  it  has  already  proved,  and  for  the 
inspiration  which  I  know  will  come  from  it  during  the  coming  months. 

The  opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  of  our  missionaries  in  Japan  on  my 
way  to  this  field  has  given  a  greatly  deepened  interest  to  the  topics  for  these 
weeks.  My  journey,  though  quite  prolonged,  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  the 
weeks  spent  in  Japan,  especially  the  time  I  was  privileged  to  spend  in  our 
own  Kobe  Home  or  College,  I  shall  always  count  one  of  the  rare  privileges 
of  my  life. 

The  Juniors  at  home  would  be  roused  to  greater  love  and  loyalty  to  our 
work — Christ's  work — could  they  but  see  this  magnificent  school,  beautiful 
for  situation,  rich  in  its  noble  teachers,  and  bright,  earnest  girls ;  but  so 
greatly  needing  enlarged  facilities,  in  spite  of  our  recent  largely  increased 
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subscriptions  for  it.  On  our  arrival  here  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  given 
''the  new  recruit"  showed  how  great  had  been  the  burden  of  work  and 
long-deferred  hope  in  waiting  for  the  helpers  who  did  not  come.  My  only 
regret  is  that  there  were  not  the  seven  so  sorely  needed  instead  of  but  one. 
Just  now  the  girls  have  gone  home  for  vacation  during  the  Chinese  new  year, 
and  we  are  following  with  our  prayers  a  number  who  go  alone  into  heathen 
homes  or  villages,  two  or  three  to  be  married  and  remain.  They  will  be 
sorely  tried  ;  but  we  rejoice  that  their  Lord  and  ours  is  able  to  finish  his 
good  work  in  their  lives.  To  be  at  last  in  China  is  a  great  joy,  and  my 
desire  is  to  be  so  fully  given  up  to  the  Lord  that  he  may  use  me  in  any  way 
he  desires  for  his  own  glory. 


TURKEY. 

Miss  Jane  Smith  writes  from  Marsovan,  January  lo,  1893  : — 

Dear  Secretary:  Your  letter  of  October  31st  should  have  received  an 
earlier  reply,  but  preparations  for  Christmas  and  the  busy  days  at  the  close 
of  the  fall  term  found  my  hands  too  full  to  allow  of  much  letter  writing. 

If  Miss  Susie  Riggs  had  not  been  on  her  way  here  when  my  sister  died,  I 
think  we  should  have  closed  school,  for  Miss  Fritcher  is  unable  to  teach,  and 
I  felt  as  though  I  could  not  without  my  sister.  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to  resume 
work,  and  Miss  Riggs's  help  made  it  possible  for  me  to  take  but  a  light  load 
of  teaching.  She  has  taught  three  classes  daily,  besides  singing  and  writing, 
and  I  have  had  about  the  same  amount  of  work  in  teaching.  All  of  last 
year  we  were  without  a  Greek  teacher,  but  we  have  one  now, — Miss  Aspasia 
Ryriahidon,  of  Brusa.  The  Armenian  teachers  are  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  we  have  in  addition  the  help  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  class,  the  only 
one  whom  we  have  received  into  school  this  year,  as  our  force  was  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  extra  studies  which  the  Senior  class  would  require. 
If  any  members  of  that  class  wish,  they  can  return  next  year  to  graduate 
with  the  present  Juniors.  Three  of  the  members  of  last  year's  class  are  teach- 
ing,— one  in  Sivas,  one  in  Tocat,  and  one  here, — and  each  one  is  a  credit  to 
the  school. 

We  have  about  eighty-five  pupils  this  year,  of  whom  forty  are  boarders. 
We  have  introduced  written  examinations  into  the  school  this  year,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  higher  scholarship.  There  has  been  no 
marked  religious  interest,  but  a  healthy  Christian  tone  prevails,  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  seed  is  not  sown  in  vain. 
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I  feel  that  I  am  doing  all  I  am  able  to  do  for  the  school,  though  it  is  not  as 
much  as  I  have  done  previously,  for  I  have  not  the  strength  ;  but  we  can 
never  tell  whether  our  way  of  doing  the  work  set  to  us  is  the  best  way.  I 
wish  to  be  directed  in  all  things,  and  to  do  nothing  of  m3'self. 

Our  fall  term  closed  in  a  pleasant  fashion  a  few  da3'S  ago.  As  the  mafor- 
it}-  of  our  pupils  are  members  of  King's  Daughters  Circles,  we  gave  invita- 
tions to  all  members  of  the  order  not  connected  with  the  school  to  meet  with 
us  for  an  hour  at  the  close  of  school,  when  a  brief  summary  of  the  year's 
work  was  given  ;  and  then  we  took  dinner  together,  each  circle  grouped  by 
itself,  and  the  pupils  who  were  not  King's  Daughters  by  themselves.  Be- 
sides the  work  done  by  our  Bible  woman,  who  is  herself  a  King's  Daughter, 
and  supported  in  part  by  the  funds  raised  by  the  King's  Daughters,  and  who 
has  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils,  other  members  of  these  Circles  have 
taught  thirty-five  persons  to  read.  The  church  here  is  in  a  sad  state  for  lack 
of  a  pastor,  and  we  feel  that  our  pupils  are  not  receiving  the  benefit  and 
stimulus  they  might  if  there  were  a  live  work  being  done. 


MEXICO. 

The  following  items  are  from  Mrs.  Crawford,  of  Hermosillo  : — 
Our  school  is  growing  slowly  ;  we  commenced  with  eight,  and  now  have 
sixteen  enrolled.  We  have  one  boarder,  who  works  and  studies.  Our  work 
is  growing  slowly,  we  can  see  in  many  ways,  but  I  shall  be  so  thankful  when 
a  permanent  teacher  can  take  the  care  of  the  school  and  of  music  scholars, 
and  leave  me  free  to  go  among  the  women  as  I  so  want  to  do. 

Every  week  we  women  have  a  very  pleasant  meeting  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods, so  as  to  reach  the  new  ones.  Last  year  two  women,  who  scarcely 
knew  their  letters,  learned  to  read  well  by  beginning  in  those  meetings  to 
read  ;  and  now  a  new  one,  with  a  desire  to  read  the  Bible  for  herself,  is  learn- 
ing from  her  Bible  how  to  read. 


Among  devout  women  in  Mexico  there  are  many  saints  to  be  worshiped, 
from  those  who  bring  rain  to  prevent  famine  to  those  who  keep  food  from 
burning  while  cooking.  Woman's  Work  tells  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  a 
cook  in  a  family  and  who  did  not  succeed  well,  although  she  was  a  devout 
worshiper  of  the  kitchen  saint.  One  day  she  appealed  to  God  himself,  and 
one  of  her  friends  coming  to  visit  her  about  that  time  taught  her  many  of  the 
secrets  of  the  culinary  art,  so  that  after  that  her  path  was  much  smoother. 
Her  faith  in  the  saints  had  been  shaken,  and  she  became  a  Protestant. 
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Studies   lisr  Missions. 


GRADUATES  OF  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS.— WHERE  THEY  ARE; 
WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING. 

BY  MISS  MARY  H.  PORTER. 

1.  To  insure  intelligent  study  of  this  lesson,  attention  should  first  be  drawn 
to  the  various  grades  of  girls'  schools  under  the  care  of  our  mission  Boards, 
and  the  differing  conditions  of  their  fields. 

2.  The  first  object  of  mission  schools  for  girls.  Their  natural  develop- 
ment into  those  of  higher  grade,  with  their  necessarily  changed  constituency 
and  relation  to  missionary  societies.  Thoughtful  study  of  annual  reports 
and  leaflets  issued  with  respect  to  educational  work,  will  give  material  for 
papers  on  these  subjects. 

3.  Number  of  girls'  schools  under  the  care  of  each  of  the  three  Woman's 
Boards.  How  many  of  these  are  colleges.^  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Almanac,  1893, 
pp.  18-31. 

4.  Outline  of  work  of  graduates  of  schools  ;  from  Annual  Reports  W.  B. 
M.  I.  and  W.  B.  M.  P.,  1893,  a  large  number  of  facts  may  be  collected. 

5.  Individual  cases  of  special  interest.  The  files  of  Life  and  Light, 
with  leaflets  such  as  Yona  and  Umcitwa,"  and  recent  books  on  missions, 
such  as  "  An  American  Missionary  in  Japan,"  will  furnish  stories  of  deepest 
interest  in  great  variet}^,  illustrating  the  power  and  influence  of  Christian 
womanhood  as  seen  in  the  lives  of  those  trained  in  mission  schools. 


A  CHRISTMAS  LESSON. 


Almighty  God — His  name  is  Love — 
Whose  bounty  recks  no  measure, 

In  tiny  forms  of  rarest  worth 
Bestows  his  costliest  treasure. 

The  germs  of  every  range  of  life 

Weighed  down  with  long  cognomen, 

Discovered  by  the  lens  of  search 
Prove  tiniest  of  foemen. 

All  fog  banks,  rivers,  oceans  vast 
Are  dewdrops  out  caressing; 

The  fruited  seed  of  oak  or  palm 
Is  potency  of  blessing. 


The  costliest  gem  of  jeweled  wares 

Dull  carbon  in  short  meter; 
The  taste  of  aesthete  knows  no  stone 

Than  diamond  that's  sweeter. 

The  basal  principles  of  truth 

Are  barest  axioms  onlj  : 
Compared  with  prolix  pagan  thought 

Love's  two  brief  laws  look  lonely. 

And  last  that  babe  of  Bethlehem, 

The  Christ-child  straight  from  heaven, 

A  tiny  bit  of  Deitv, 

Proved  earth's  most  powerful  leaven. 


Those  trifling  gifts  and  deeds  of  love 

O'er  which,  dear  friend,  thou  stumblest, 

The  Christmas  tide  reveals  their  worth : 
Man's  best  deeds  are  his  humblest. 
Okayama,  December,  i8g2. 


J.  H. 
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j       WHY  MRS.  YOUNG  DID  NOT  BUY  A  NEW  RUG. 
BY  MRS.  C.  E.  LEAVITT. 
[Although  the  reference  in  Mrs.  Leavitt's  storj  is  to  Mission  Studies  of  a  year  ago, 
e  lesson  is  timely  for  to-day.] 

Mrs.  Young  sat  under  a  maple  in  the  back  yard  churning.  Several  chil- 
dren, healthy  and  well  cared  for,  were  playing  about  her.  Neighbor  Johnson 
on  his  way  from  town  has  brought  their  mail,  and  dropped  it  at  the  gate. 

The  elder  daughter,  Ruth,  came  bounding  out  of  the  house  with  the  May 
Mission  Studies^  and  asked  her  mother  to  read  Mrs.  Ide's  article. 

Mrs.  Young  read  and  churned.  She  loved  that  paper,  but  a  cloud  came 
over  her  face.  "  Special  self-denial  rs  called  for  during  the  first  week  in 
June,"  and  June's  first  week  is  the  time  she  has  set  for  special  outlay. 

For  is  not  her  sister  to  come  from  Chicago  the  loth.?  And  had  not  she 
and  daughter  Ruth  planned  and  saved,  and  saved  and  planned,  the  whole 
year  through  to  buy  needed  articles  for  their  little  parlor.^  Had  they  not 
agreed  twelve  months  before  that,  with  the  surplus  from  the  niulley  cow's 
best  efforts,  Mrs.  Young  should  buy  a  rug.^  and  that  the  biddies,  plied  with 
Ruth's  persuasives,  should  bring  new  draperies  for  the  windows  ^ 

How  thriftily  they  had  managed  ;  how  thin  they  had  spread  their  butter  ; 
how  ingeniously  planned  and  executed  new  garments,  that  they  might  pur- 
chase these  luxuries  ! 

The  strokes  of  the  dasher  grew  easier,  quicker  ;  the  sensitive  cream  had 
turned  to  butter.  But  no  sooner  did  Mrs.  Young  step  to  the  well  to  wash 
the  golden  ball  than  Ruth  dropped  upon  the  doorstep  to  disclose  a  plan  to 
her  mother. 

"  I  have  the  loveliest  plan  for  making  some  new  parlor  curtains,"  began 
Ruth. 

Mrs.  Young  didn't  look  up.  She  ventured  no  inquiry,  but  went  sullenly 
on  working  her  butter.  She  knew  that  Ruth  was  willing  to  give  up  her  little 
hoard.  Not  so  with  Mrs.  Young,  who  said  at  last,  "  I  thought  you  had 
money  for  new  ones." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  but  it  seemed  so  lovely  to  think  that  that  little  sum, 
which  I  had  laid  by  without  lacking  any  good  thing,  would  do  so  much  good 
if  I  would  only  let  it." 

"  '  Without  lacking  any  good  thing,'"  repeated  Mrs.  Young  ;  "  well,  I'm 
sure  I  would  have  been  willing  to  see  you  in  a  better  hat  all  winter,  and  I 
don't  think  a  young  woman  exactly  affluent  whose  best  dress  has  been  made 
over  twice."  And  Mrs.  Young  gave  the  butter  a  slap  with  her  ladle  by  way 
of  emphasis. 
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Ruth  had  a  wise  little  head,  and  so  said  nothing ;  but  Mrs.  Young  was  too 
full  not  to  break  out  again.  "  For  my  part,"  she  continued,  "  I  can't  see 
what  right  a  body  of  women  have,  when  only  by  hook  and  by  crook  they 
have  succeeded  in  raising  seventy  thousand  dollars,  to  go  and  pledge  eighty 
thousand  for  the  next  year.    I  really  think  we  ought  to  resent  it." 

Of  course,"  said  Ruth,  "  I've  never  been  to  a  Board  meeting,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  hear  more  about  the  work;  they  have  missionaries  there  who  tell 
them  of  the  results  and  the  needs  ;  they  feel  sure  the  women  would  respond 
if  they  were  there,  and  they  stand  for  the  women,  and  so  do  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Young,  "  I  think  there's  one  woman  who  will  not  back 
them  in  their  undertaking.  I'll  not  give  away  everything.  I'll  hold  on  to  a 
few  things." 

"  Yes,  we  won't  give  up  our  little  brother,"  said  Ruth,  cheerily,  as  she 
caught  the  little  fellow,  and  perching  him  upon  her  shoulders  ran  with  him 
into  the  house. 

The  conflict  in  Mrs.  Young's  mind  would  not  down.  The  big  basket  of 
mending  disappeared  under  her  thorough-going  fingers  that  afternoon,  but 
no  joy  came  to  her  heart.    She  wanted  that  rug. 

She  had  picked  out  the  very  one  her  soul  had  coveted  when  she  went  to 
the  city  in  April,  and  eagerly  had  she  treasured  the  thought  of  its  possession. 
And  fifteen  dollars  would  buy  it, — the  fairest  little  Persian,  which  the  chatty 
clerk  in  Bradstreet's  had  assured  her  time  would  not  fade  nor  fashion  spurn. 

Now,  every  rug  in  her  house  was  homemade ;  every  one  spoke  of  humble 
effort  at  decoration;  to  the  busy  house-mother  every  one  savored  of  the 
nervous  strain  involved  in  its  manufacture.  What  wonder  that  Rachel 
Young  wanted  a  new  rug  !  What  wonder  that  she  wanted  a  good  one  !  She 
would  not  give  it  up.  As  was  her  habit,  Mrs.  Young  took  her  Bible  to  read 
a  few  verses  before  retiring.  She  opened  the  volume  cautiously.  She  did 
not  want  that  evening  to  read,  "If  any  man  will  follow  Me,  let  him  deny 
himself,"  neither  did  she  wish  to  open  at  Paul's  w^ords,  "How  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  So  she  guardedly  turned  to 
Revelation,  and — ^joy  !  she  opened  at  the  blessed  vision  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  read  of  the  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  coming  from 
every  kindred  and  nation  and  people  and  tongue,  and  sitting  down  before  the 
throne.    She  was  comforted,  gave  thanks,  and  slept  and  dreamed. 

She  dreamed  she  saw  that  great  multitude,  happy  and  triumphant,  and  she 
was  rejoicing,  too,  when  between  herself  and  them  a  cloud  formed,  which 
grew  into  a  lovely  Persian  rug, — the  very  pattern  of  Mrs.  Young's  selection. 
Her  heart  leaped.  "The  people  are  all  here  and  I  have  my  rug,"  she  was 
just  exclaiming,  when  the  pattern  deepened,  and  from  its  rich  colors  human 
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faces  looked  out.  From  the  soft  yellows  looked  the  yearning  faces  of  Mon- 
golian women,  and  there  peered  through  the  rich  browns  the  wistful  faces  of 
African  women  and  women  from  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  The 
central  figure  ripened  into  pleading  faces  of  India's  child-widows,  and  in  one 
corner  appeared  the  very  face  of  the  Patagonian  woman  over  whose  picture 
Mrs.  Young  used  to  dream  in  her  childhood's  geography.  Their  sad,  hungry 
faces  Rachel  Young  could  not  bear.    She  cried  out,  and  woke  to  think  it  over. 

When  she  met  her  daughter  in  the  morning  a  change  had  been  wrought. 
Her  face  wore  a  look  of  purposeful  benevolence.  She  onl}^  said,  "I  have 
thought  of  a  lovely  way  to  make  a  new  rug ;  and  now  what  about  the 
curtains?" 

"I'm  going  to  applique  the  old  embroidery  upon  fresh  muslin  ;  they'll  be 
as  sweet  as  new,  and  wear  as  long,"  said  Ruth. 

And  so  mother  and  daughter,  those  sweet  June  days,  each  set  about  her 
self-appointed  task  to  make  good  her  contribution  to  the  parlor's  freshness. 
Mrs.  Young  felt  that  every  stitch  of  her  needle  or  snip  of  her  scissors  reached 
through  a  myriad  avenues  to  her  burdened  sisters  in  heathen  lands.  She  saw 
the  desired  enlargement  of  the  Bridgman  school,  the  upbuilding  of  Marash 
College,  the  starting  of  a  new  Sunday  school  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
Hadjin,  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  in  East  Central  Africa, — in 
short,  wherever  in  all  the  field  there  had  been  appeal  for  larger  means,  she 
saw  the  beginning  of  fulfilled  hope  in  her  own  special  gift  to  the  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars.  More  than  all  this,  she  felt  herself  in  sympathy,  as  never 
before,  with  all  humanity's  upbuilding,  from  Ireland's  Home  Rule  to  the 
finding  of  the  best  food  for  her  neighbor's  crying  infant.  Were  ever  mother 
and  daughter  more  happy  when  their  work  was  done  to  note  its  fittingness  ? 

Once  Mrs,  Young  remarked  deprecatingly  that  her  rug  looked  homemade  ; 
but  what  if,  in  the  wonderful  way  of  the  Master  builder,  there  is  being 
inwrought  in  the  dear  Ruth's  heart  that  which  will  some  day  evolve  a 
missionary  !  Will  someone  then,  on  that  "some  day,"  pay  tribute  to  her  worth 
while  saying,  "She  is  homemade?" — Northwestern  Congregationalist. 


CANON  LIDDON  ON  MISSIONS. 
Across  the  triumphs  and  the  failures  of  well  nigh  nineteen  centuries  the 
spiritual  ear  still  catches  the  accents  of  the  charge  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  ; 
and,  as  we  listen,  we  note  that  neither  length  of  time  nor  change  of  circum- 
stance has  impaired  their  solemn  and  enduring  force.  It  is  a  precept  which, 
if  it  ever  had  binding  virtue,  must  have  it  at  this  moment  over  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Divine  Speaker's  power  to  impose  it— it  must  bind  us  as  distinctly 
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as  it  was  binding  on  the  first  disciples.  We  are  ambassadors  of  charity 
which  knows  no  distinction  between  the  claimants  on  its  bounty,  and  no 
frontiers  save  those  of  the  races  of  man.  A  good  Christian  cannot  be  other 
than  eager  for  the  extension  of  our  Lord's  kingdom  among  men,  not  only 
from  his  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  Lord  who  bought  him,  but  also  from 
his  natural  sense  of  justice, — his  persuasion  that  he  has  no  right  to  withhold 
from  others  those  privileges  and  prospects  w4iich  are  the  joy  of  his  own  in- 
most life.  When  he  finds  comfort  in  the  power  of  prayer,  when  he  looks 
forward  in  humble  confidence  to  death,  when  he  enjoys  the  blessed  gift 
of  inward  peace, — peace  between  the  soul  and  its  God,  peace  between  the 
soul's  various  powers  and  faculties, — he  cannot  but  ask  the  question  :  "  Do  I 
not  ow^e  it  to  millions  who  have  no  part  in  these  priceless  blessings  that  I 
should  do  what  I  can  myself,  or  through  others,  to  extend  to  them  a  share  in 
this  smile  of  the  Universal  Father  which  is  the  joy  and  consolation  of  my 
life?    Can  I  possibly  neglect  the  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations?" 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  LEAKE,  Treasurer. 
Reckipts  from  February  18,  to  March  18,  1893. 


ILLINOIS. 

Branch.— Mrs.  W.  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Treas.  Aurora,  First  Ch.,  14.50, 
New  Eng.  Ch.,  25;  Abingdon,  11.78;  Al- 
ton, Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  9;  Buda,  5; 
Bloomington,  Mary  H.  Field,  const.  L. 
M.  Irene  Snelling.  25;  Batavia,  42.30; 
Champaign,  19;  Chebaiise,  4.65;  Clifton, 
20;  Canton,  23.60;  Chicago,  a  Presb'n 
Friend,  5,  First  Ch.,  57.50,  Lake  View  Ch. 
of  the  Redeemer,  17,  New  Eng.  Ch.,  32.25, 
South  Ch.,  50,  Union  Park  Ch.,  a  Friend, 
25,  Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  const.  L.  M. 
Miss  Schmid,  25,  Mrs.  Ripley  and  Mrs. 
Sherman,  30;  Chesterfield,  2.50;  Dan- 
vers,  10;  Dundee,  119.51;  Delaware,  20; 
Emington,  1;  Evanston,  32.75;  Forrest, 
5.63;  Farmiugton,  21.58;  Gridley,  3.50; 
Geneva,  7.10;  Granville,  15.05;  Godfrey, 
12;  Hamilton,  4;  Highland,  5;  Ivanhoe, 
17;  Joy  Prairie,  35;  Jacksonville,  43; 
Kewanee,  25;  La  Moille,  2;  Loda,  8.20; 
La  Grange,  15;  La  Salle,  10;  Lvndon,  5; 
Morton,  Thank  Off.,  2 ;  Moline,  35.15 ;  Na- 
perville,  6.32;  Normal,  5;  Odell,  3;  Onei- 
da, 5;  Ontario,  4;  Oak  Park  Aux.,  100, 
Minerva  Ambrose,  1 ;  Ottawa,  50 ;  Prince- 
ton, 20;  Peoria,  First  Ch.,  23.53,  Plym- 
outh Ch.,  10;  Rollo,  20.20;  Rantoul,  6; 
River  Forest,  L.  L.  W.,  22.50;  Rockford, 
Second  Ch.,  29.75;  Roodhouse,  5;  Rose- 
mond,  6.60;  Sandwich,  13.55;  Shabbona 
Aux.,  19.90,  Blanche  M.  Langford,  2; 
Somonauk,  25;  St.  Charles,  10;  Stillman 
Valley,  23.01;  Thawville,  7.50;  Toulon, 
3.10;  Udina,  4.60;  Winnetka,  5.60 ;  Wav- 
erly,  17.15;  Yorkville,  7.50,  1,355  36 

Juniors:  Alton,  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer, 
8.20;  Bunker  Hill,  10;  Chicago,  First  Ch., 
21.50,  New  Eng.  Ch.,  50,  Union  Park  Ch., 
50;  mini,  9.05;  Jacksonville,  King's 


Daughters,  22;  Ottawa,  49.15;  Pittsfield, 
Rose  Miss'y  Soc,  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  R. 
T.  Hicks,  25;  Waverly,  Earnest  Work- 
ers, 2.40,  247  30 

Juvenile:  Buda,  1;  Evanston,  Light 
Bearers,  8.50 ;  Glencoe, Opportunity  Club, 
19.48;  Godfrey,  Sunny  Hour,  14;  Hins- 
dale, 7;  Highland,  3;  Joy  Prairie,  6.25; 
Moline,  Pearl  Gatherers,4 ;  Ottawa,  Will- 
ing Workers,  12.50;  Rock  Falls,  Light 
Bearers,  2;  Sandwich,  Invincibles,  3.05,    80  78 

Sunday  Schools:  Chicago,  New  Eng. 
Ch.,  Sedgwick  St.  Branch,  15;  De  Kalb, 
18,  33  00 

C.  E. :  Batavia,  10;  Chicago,  Lake  View 
Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  10,  Juniors,  8,  Oak- 
ley Ave.,  1.05;  Cambridge,  5;  Elgin, 
Jun.,  5;  Greenville,  2;  Mendon,  10;  Nora, 
Jun.,  2.15;  Quincy,  10:  Ravenswood,  15; 
Rock  Falls,  3.05 ;  Shabbona,  26.40 ;  Spring- 
field, First  Ch.,  6,  113  65 

Silver  Fund:  Aurora,  New  Eng.  Ch.,  19; 
Abingdon,  21.06;  Byron,  ten  ladies,  10: 
Chebanse,  3.75;  Chicago,  Englewood, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  Jr.,  26.60.  First  Ch.,  of  wh. 
25  from  Mrs.  D.  N.  Roe,  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Miller,  50,  Leavitt  St.  Ch.,  12, 
New  Eng.  Ch.,  7;  Evanston,  50;  Forrest, 
1;  Galesburg,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Vittum,  25,  First  Ch.  of  Christ,  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Higgins,  25;  Glencoe,  25  of  wh. 
Mrs.  Grace  Dewar  to  const,  self  L.  M., 
remainder  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Hiram 
Day,  52;  Granville,  10;  Griggsville,  Y. 
L.  Soc,  8 ;  Hamilton,  1 ;  Illini,  Y.  L.  Soc, 
14;  Mendon,  Mrs.  Bray  and  Miss  Noyes, 
4;  Moline,  25  of  wh.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Cooper, 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mills,  110;  Onei- 
da, 10;  Ontario,  6;  Oak  Park,  const.  L, 
M.  Mrs.  H.  N.  Hoyt,  of  wh.  25  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis Herrick,  const,  self  L.  M.,  25  Mrs.  C. 
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L.  Pellet,  const,  self  L.  M.,  25  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Mills,  197.35;  Ottawa,  6;  Peoria,  Plym- 
outh Ch.,  Mrs.  li.  B.  Bowman,  25;  Rollo, 
4 ;  Rockford,  Second,  of  wh.  25  Miss  Anna 
Beattie,  to  const,  self  L.  M.,  48.25;  Sand- 
wich, of  wh.  25  Mrs.  H.  A.  Adams,  32,      778  01 


Total,      2,608  10 


Branch.— Miss  S.  M.  Gilbert,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Treas,  Anderson,  2;  Ft.  Wayne, 
5;  Indianapolis,  Mayflower  Ch.,  7.10; 
Ridgeville,  5,  19  10 

JUNIOKS:  Terre  Haute,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.,        6  75 

Caurie  Bell  Memorial:  Hammond, 
First  Ch.,  6,  Aux.,  2.20,  S.  S.,  2,  Plym- 
outh Ch.,  5.45;  Indianapolis,  Mayflower 
Ch.,  Aux.,  55.50,  71  15 

Silver  Fund:  Brightwood,  Mrs.'  A.  An- 
derson, 1;  Indianapolis,  Mayflower  Ch., 
Aux.,  20.3Q,  Y.  P.  F.  M.  Soc.,  9.45,  C.  E., 
3.25 ;  M  ichigan  Citv,  Anon.,  1 ;  Ridgeville, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lay,  1,  36  00 


Total, 


133  00 
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Braxch.— Mrs.  C.  E.  Rew,  of  Grinnell, 
Treas.  Atlantic,  17;  Bellevue,  2.50 ;  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  1.75;  Cherokee,  10;  Corning, 
5;  Council  BlufEs,  Anon.,  10;  Denmark, 
27;  Grinnell,  26.50;  Jewell  Junction,  5; 
Madison  Co.,  Wells,  25  cts.,  in  mem.  of 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Abbot,  1  :  Manchester,  6.94; 
Mitchellville,  4.25;  Orient,  6;  Oskaloosa, 
18.70;  Prairie  City,  3.50;  Rockford,  4.47; 
Tabor,  17.50,  167  36 

Juvenile:  Allison,  Mission  Band,  10;  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Busy  Bees,  2.40;  Davenport, 
Sunbeams,  3;  Grinnell,  Busy  Bees,  W. 
Br.,  12.10;  Newell,  Coral  Workers,  1.24,      28  74 

Sunday  Schools:  Anamosa,  3.47;  Des 
Moines,  Plymouth,  5.51 ;  Eldora,  2.32,        11  30 

C.  E.:  Spencer,  2.80;  Traer,  5,  7  80 

Junior:  Spencer,  Endeavor,  2  00 

Thank  Offerings:  Grinnell,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Condit,  91st  Birthday  Off.,  6.50;  Onawa, 
Birthday  Boxes,  3.95,  10  45 

Silver  Funt):  Algona,  1;  Allison,  Mrs.  L. 
Barlow,  3;  Atlantic,  23;  Denmark,  1; 
Dunlap,25;  Marshalltown,  5;  Muscatine, 
3;  Traer,  35,  96  00 

Special  for  Kobe  College:  Rockford, 
Young  Ladies'  M.  S.,  3  75 

Personal  Gift:  Marshalltown,  Mr.  G.  M. 
D.  Slocum,  10  00 


Total, 


337  40 


MICHIGAN. 


Branch.— Mrs.  Robert  Campbell,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Treas.  Ann  Arbor,  22.25;  Cadil- 
lac, 3.85;  East  Gilead,  5;  Flint,  3;  Gales- 
burg,  5;  Grand  Rapids,  Park  Ch.,  53.35, 
Smith  Memorial  Ch.,8.93;  Hancock,  15; 
Jackson,  120 ;  Laingsburgh,  5 :  Manistee, 
of  wh,  5.22  Thank  Off.,  37.96;  Sandstone, 
3;  Salem,  First  Ch.,  5;  Stanton,  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  George  S.  Steere,  25;  Trav- 
erse Citv,  L.  H.  and  F.  M.  S.,  15;  Tipton, 
4 ;  Yestaburgh,  L.  A.  S.,  1.50 ;  Wyandotte, 
4;  Wayne,  8;  Ypsilanti,  5,  349  84 

From  M'iss  Mary  P.  Wright's  lectures, 
Reed  City,  3.55 ;  ^Manistee,  23.13 ;  Cadillac, 
6.50;  Breckenridge,  2;  E.  Saginaw,  6.25; 


Flint,  6.80 ;  Grand  Blanc,  6.30 ;  Bay  City, 
18.50;  St.  Johns,  12,  85  03 

Junior:  Allegan,  C.  E.,8.10;  Mancelona, 
C.  E.,  5;  St.  Clair,  C.  E.,  1.70;  Wayne,  C. 
E.,  5.50;  Watervliet,  C.  E.,  2.50,  22  80 

Juvenile:  Ann  Arbor,  Children's  M.  S., 
2.57;  Litchfield,  Busy  Workers,  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Eggleston,  25;  Ypsi- 
lanti, Children's  C.  E.,  10,  37  57 

Sunday  School;  Allegan,  10  00 

Silver  Fund:  Ann  Arbor,  4;  Flint,  a 
Friend,  25;  Grand  Rapids,  First  Ch.,  25; 
Hancock,  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Emily  J. 
Getchell,  25;  Benzonia,  an  answered 
praver,  25,  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Anna  S. 
Thacker,  104  00 


Total, 


24 


MINNESOTA. 


Branch. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Jackson,  St.  Paul, 
Treas.  Glyndon  1.55;  Graceville,  1; 
Hamilton,  8.20;  Minnesota,  Friend,  50; 
Minneapolis,  Como  Ave.,  31.70,  Fifth 
Ave.,  7.68,  Lowry  Hill  Ch.,  5.10,  Plvm- 
outh  Ch.,  403.43,  Aux.,  1;  St.  Paul,  Pa-  • 
cific  Ch.,  10,  Plymouth  Ch.,  48.85,  568  51 

Juvenile:  St.  Paul,  Atlantic  Ch.,  2.71; 

Waseca,  5,  7  71 

C.  E.:  Faribault,  6.50;  Minneapolis,  Como 
Ave.,  11.30,  17  80 

Sunday  School:  Minneapolis,  Como  Ave.,     3  69 

Life  Membeii:  Minneapolis,  Lowrj' Hill, 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Boggess,  25  00 

Kobe  Building  Fund  :  Minneapolis,  Como 
Ave.  Aux.,  1  00 

Silver  Fund:  Glyndon,  2;  Minneapolis, 
Plymouth  Aux.,  50  cts.,  2  50 

626  21 

Reserved  for  expenses,   14  30 


Total, 


611  91 


MISSOURI. 


Branch.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Drew,  3101  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Trea«.  Cameron,  6; 
Lebanon,  15;  Meadville,  3.24;  New  Cam- 
bria, 8.14;  St.  Louis,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  5.75, 
One  of  its  Members,  500,  538  13 

Juvenile:  Amity,  Morning  Star  Band,  4; 
Hannibal,  Bird's-Nest,for  Mrs.  Logan,  2,     6  00 

C.  E.:  Kansas  Citv,  Tabernacle  Ch.,  2;  St. 
Louis,  Plymouth  Ch.,  12.45,  14  45 

Silver  Fund:  Amity,  2;  Kansas  City, 
Union,  46 ;  St.  Joseph,  Mrs.  H.  K.  White, 
25;  St.  Louis,  First  Ch.,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gray, 
25,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Silver  Reception,  112.45, 
Rogers  Ark.,  2,  212  45 


Total, 


771  03 


MONTANA. 


Branch  :  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Jones, of  Living- 
ston, Treas.   Helena,  20  00 


Total. 


OHIO. 


Branch.— Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Ely,  of  Elyria, 
Treas.  Alexis,  3.92 ;  Austinburg,  9;  Bur- 
ton, Mrs.  E.  A.  H.,  5;  Cincinnati,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  35;  Claridan.  9;  Cleveland, 
Hough  Ave.  Ch.,  25  cts. ;  Edinburgh, 
10.50;  Kinsman,  6;  Marietta,  First  Ch., 
74.25;  Oberlin,  135;  Wellington,  13.65,      301  57 
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LIFE  AND  LIGHT. 


Junior:  Haggles,  Bridge  Builders,  12  50 

C.  E. :  Obei  lin,  Second  Ch.,  18.69;  Spring- 
Held,  Lagonda  Ave.,  5,  23  69 
Juvenile:  Claridan,  Tearl  Seekers,  2  00 
Sunday  Suuool;  Kinsman,  1  71 
Self-denials:  Oieveland,  Hough  Ave. 

Ch.,  1.50;  Benton,  C.  E.  Soc.,  1.75,  3  25 

Silver  Fund:  Alexis,  Mrs.  C.  F.  C,  1; 
Austinburg,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  1,  Mrs.  E.  C.  C, 
1;  Claridan,  20;  Cleveland,  Hough  Ave., 
Ch.,  14;  Kinsman,  20;  IVIarietta,  First 
Ch.,  7;  No.  Monroeville,  Airs.  A.  G.  B., 
1:  Oberlin,  a  Friend,  25;  Fainesville,  40; 
Toledo,  Central  Ch.,  2;  Wellington,  2,      134  00 

Total,         478  72 
Correction:  In  March  Life  and  Light, 
Springfield,  First  Ch.,  should  be  11.50, 
not  7.50. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Branch.— Mrs.  C.  S.  Kingsbury,  Sioux 
Falls,  Treas.  Alexandria,  Mrs.  McQua- 
ters.  Thank  Off.,  3.11 ;  Buffalo  Gap,  1.90; 
Chamberlain,  Thank  Off.,  8.13;  Pierre, 
6.50,  19  64 

C.  E. :  Columbia,  for  medical  work  in  Pe- 
king, China,  8  35 

Silver  Fund:  Sioux  Falls,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
McClenon,  1  00 


Total, 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN. 

Branch.— Mrs.  C.  S.  Burwell,  of  Denver 
Treas.  Silver  Fund  :  Colorado  Springs 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Haywood,  25;  Denver,  So 
Broadway  Ch.,  5,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Butler,  25: 
Greeley,  10:  Montrose,  4, 

Junior:  Denver,  Boulevard  C.  E.,  12.50 
Golden,  Jesse  R.  Hesse,  Missionary 
Patch,  2, 

Juvenile:  Manitou,  M.  B.,  5;  Trinidad, 
M.  B.,  5, 


28  99 


Total, 


00 


14  50 
10  00 


93  50 


WISCONSIN. 


Branch.— Mrs.  R.  Coburn,  of  Whitewater, 
Treas.  Arena,  First,  4.05 ;  Beloit,  First, 
75;  Durand,  10;  Green  Bay,  9;  La  Crosse, 
10.37;  Madison,  25;  Mehomonie,  9.38; 
Milwaukee,  Pilgrim,  20;  Pewaukee,  1.50; 
South  Milwaukee,  5;  Wauwatosa,  18,       187  30 

Silver  Fund;  Baraboo,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alex- 
ander, 5;  Chippewa  Falls,  Jliss  Annie 
Schaffer,  1;  Fond  du  Lac,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Lewis,  1 ;  Milwaukee,  Pilgrim,  Mesdames 
Pratt,  Dousman,  and  IMillard,  3;  Stough- 
ton,  Mesdames,  Jensen.  F.  T.  Murphy, 
and  Miss  Marv  Boothroyd,  3,  13  00 

JUNIORS:  Brodhead,  C.  E.,  13.26;  Delavan, 
C.  E.,  10;  Evansville,  Y.  L.,  1.48,  Miss 
Pratt,  2;  Springfield.  Miss  Este  Moody, 
2;  Whitman  College,  Washington,  Miss 
Annie  E.  Young,  5,  33  74 

Juvenile:  Arena,  First,  Willing  Work- 
ers, 1.10;  Bloomer,  S.  S.,  3.30;  Evans- 
ville, M.  B.,  1.52;  La  Crosse,  Coral  "Work- 
ers, 20.47,  26  29 


Less  expenses. 

Total, 


260  33 
15  20 


245  13 


Life  Members:  Beloit,  First,  Aux.,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Peck,  by 
self;  Mrs,  Leavitt  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis., 
by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Olds;  Madison,  Mrs.  Re- 
becca R.  Smith. 

ALABAMA. 

Talladega— College  Aux., 

Total, 

BULGARIA. 

Samokov.—Dew  Drops  for  M.  Star, 

Total, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Paula.— Miss  Eunice  "W.  Blan ch- 
ard, 


Total, 


china. 

Peking.— Silver  Thank  Off., 

CONNECTICUT. 


Brookfield  Centre.— C.  E., 
/Trtri/orc?.- Warburton  Chapel,  S.  S., 


Total, 


Total, 


FLORIDA. 

Tampa.— W.  H.  M.  U., 

LOUISIANA. 

New  OrZeans.— University  Ch., 

NEW  YORK. 

NewYork.—M.  W.,  Silver, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence.— Yilgvim  Ch., 


Total, 


Total, 


Total, 


10  00 

10  00 


2  20 
2  20 


1  00 
1  00 


25  00 
25  00 


5  00 
12  05 


17  05 


13  40 
13  40 


10  00 
10  00 


1  00 
1  00 


5  00 
5  00 


Total, 


Dallas.— First  Ch.,  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Swift, 

Total, 


Hadjin.— Mrs.  CoflBng  and  Miss  Bates,  of 
wh.  2  silver,  10.80,  Hadjin  Home,  Girls' 
Soc,  5.25,  16  05 

Middle  Hadjin.— S.  S.,  1  20 

Total,  17  2.5 

Receipts  for  month,  6,099  55 

Previously  acknowledged,  16,825  17 

Total  since  October,  $22,924  72 

Miss  Jessie  C.  Fitch, 

Ass't  Treas. 


For  iM  in  Lfbrwy  (ttly 


For 


miy 


